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At the time of the National Conference on Social Work which 
was held in Toronto, an informal luncheon meeting of Secretaries 
of State Welfare Conferences was held, No attempt was made to 
Set up a permanent organization, there are no offices, dues, or 
committees, We felt that by getting together once a year at the 
time of the National Conference we could probably exchange ex- 
periences and ideas as to methods of conducting State Conferences. 
The minutes of that meeting are enclosed herewith. Miss Eldridge 
of California is kindly consenting to serve as Secrezary. 


One of the results of that meeting was a request that a sim- 
ilar meeting be arranged for in Denver and that during the year 
some of us conduct a simple questionnaire study of state conference 
methods so that we could have a larger body of facts and opinions 
upon which to base our discussion. The enclosed questionnaire is 
designed for that purpose. Several of us have voluntarily worked 
on its preparation and we trust that you will be good enough to 
devote the necessary time to fill in the information so far as your 
Conference is concerned. We hope to have the returns in in time to 
have them summarized for the National Conference in Denver. 


I have taken it upon myself to arrange with Mr. Parker for 
another meeting of the State Conference Secretaries on Monday, 
June 15, in Denver. Notice will be sent you later as to the time 
and place. I trust that we may all be together at that time. 


Cordially yours, 
yd > a P ; 
CWIrrd f(s. 4x okt» 


Howard R, Knight, 
Executive Sec'y., Ohio Welfare Conferen ; 


Minutes of Meeting of State Conference Scoretaries 
Held at Carls-Rite Hotel in connection with the 1934 
National Conference of Social Work at Toronto 

June 35, 1924 - 


State Conference Secretaries present: 
R. F, Hudson Tennessee 
Mrs. Catherine Cooke Gilman Minnesota 
David J. Yerry Pennsylvania 
Pierce Atwater Kansas 
S. Glover Dunseath New Jersey 
Louise Cottrell Io wa 
Minnie E.. Harman North Carolina 
Walter W, Whitson Missouri 
Charles I. Madison Colorado 
Howard R. Knight Ohio 
Anita Eldridge California 
Margaret Bergin Honolulu 
Mrs. Pierce Atwater 
John Kenderdine The Survey (New York) 


The discw sion centered on problems of stimulating attendance at 
annual conferences, financing, and increasing membership. The 
building of the program was touched upon also, but the time was <. 
all too short for a full discussion of even the questions of at- 
tendance and finanoe, 


Miss Bergin of Honolulu suggested that a mailing list of all the 
state conferences be prepared and that we exchange programs and 
other publications, 


Mr, Knight presented as the first matter for discussion the prob- 
lem of financing a state conference, He raised the question as 
to whether it was the practice to make membership obligatory to 
those attending the annual meeting - whether meetings were Open 
to the public or only to members. Apparently there was no uni- 
formity in this matter; some of the states felt that only those 
paying dues should be entitled to attend the meetings but no very 
definite restrictions had been made. On the other hand, several 
of those present felt that the conference had a very important 
function in educating the public and that every effort should be 
made to urge the attendamce of the general public. Mrs. Gilman 
of Minnesota reported that her conference was considering raising 
membership dues from $1.00 © £¢3.00 and to make a oharge for at- 
saenane at section meetings to those who did not hold membership 
ckets. 


The amount of dues varied, the average annual anount being from 
¥1.00 to $3.00. California reported that an inorease in the annual 
receipts had been brought about by the addition of a donor member- 
ship of $5.00 and a sustaining membership of $10.00, the lowest 
anount being $2.00 for active membership. Honorary and Patron men- 
berships in larger amounts were also encouraged, while a very 
definite effort had been made to enroll social agencies and insti- 
tutions as Organization members at $10.00 a year. Mr. Hudson of 
Missouri reported that the receipts from $1.00 annual dues had been 
about $500. Mr. Dunseath stated that the New Jersey conference 
had raised $1000.00 from a special group of contributors, which 
money was returned if not needed. Miss Harman of North Carolina 
Stated that in her state the city entertaining the conference met 
all the expenses, as 2 matter of civic pride. Contributions from 
chambers of commerce, civic bodies, etc., were discussed and it 

was agreed that they gould not be depended upon as a source of 
income for the conference. 


Mr. Knight explained the Ohio system and there was 3 general re- 
quest from those present for copies of the law providing for at- 
tendance at the state conference by county officials. (when you 
send out your minutes, I do hope you will explain the organiza- 
tion of your conference at length, for your Ohio situation is 
different from that of any other state; it would also be interest- 
ing to heat something about the Wisconsin plan, even though Mr, 
Williams was not present at the meeting). Mr. Madison reported 
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that a three day conferencs in Colorado had cost less than 100. 
California reported that the city of Long Beach had raised 43000 

to entertain the Conference in Vay end had met ali the expenses” 

of the meeting, including speakers, exhibits, stenogrephic service, 
entertainment, etc. The expenses of the permanent office and uae~ 
time secretary are met entirely by annual membership duzs, amount- 
ing to about 46,000.0C, the first year the conference was estab- 
lished on a permanent basis. 


Attendance 2t the annual mecting was next considered. Mr. Terry 

of Pennsylvania mentioned a plan whereby an effort wg made to 
Secure attendance from every county in the state, a prize being 
awarded the county sending the largest delegation, or the one mak—- 
ing the ereetest effort to be present. Each county had someone 

to represent it and to give a short report of developments in the 
county, or tell a funny story. Mr. Hudson spoke of the cooperation 
established in Colorado with the five state-wide somen'’s organiza- 
tions, with a joint program and outstanding women speakers. This, 
he thought, was a good means of stimulating attendance. Mr. Terry 
spoke also of county-wide publicity and the appointing of county 
committees. Miss Eldridge reported a plan of organization. whereby 
an attempt was made to secure county membership chairmen and con- 
mittees in as many as possible of the 58 counties of the state. 
Local campaigns for new members cre carrisd on through these county 
groups, In addition there is a state membership committee, respon- 
Sible for state-wide publicity. Some of these committess are or- 
ganized by correspondence; in other instances the county is organ- 
ized by the executive secretary. A paid publicity agent is ea- 
ployed for about two months preceding the annual meeting and the 
leading newspapers throughout the state are circularized. Miss 
Cottrell of Iowa spoke of the mailing list usei in that state, 00o- 
Operation vith colleges, eto. The development of regional confer- 
ences seemed to have stimulated more understanding and interest 
among lay people than the stats meeting. Cooperation «ith the fed- 
érations of women's clubs was mentioned also. 


Discw sion brought out the fact that the scope and functions of the 
State conference varied greatly among the various states and it was 
agreed that = common basis of unisrstanding was necessary before 
comparisons cculd be made. Ur, xnight r2ised the question 4s to 
how many vere annual meetings only and how many hai year-round pro- 
grams, legislative programs, ete. It sppeared that only four or 
five of the conferences function on 2 year-round basis. These in- 
Glude Wisconsin, Orezon, California, North Carolina, Minnesota. 

{Am not sure of the last tw). M€r. Knight told of the triining 
institut e in Ohio and mentioned also the Wisconsin institutes, 
county welfare boards, and regional confermces. 


The value of gxhibits «as discussed. It was agreed that to be of 
any value they must be centralized 2nd exhibited in a hall used 
for general mesting purposes, i. e, a place where the delegates 
will naturally go and which is very accessible. 


The real function of « state conference »aas touched upon - whether 
it should be considered an opportunity for the trainsd sociel 
worker, the technician, to meet -ith his kind, exchange experiences 
and receive the stimulation of contact with experts, or aS an or- 
ganization whose chief function should be the education of the 
general public. The group discussed also the matter of meeting 
place; whether the conference should move about over the state, so 
that various communities could benefit by the opportunity of social 
awakening, or whether the convenience of the social workers should 
be first considered, and tl place where the best attendance could 
be sccured. It was agreed that these were matters of importance, 
for futwe and fuller discussion. 


Anita Eldridge 
Secretary by mutual agreement 


A STUDY OF THE REGISTRATION AT THE 
NATICNAL CONFERENCE CF SCCIAL VlORK 


1924 to 1927 


This study was undertaken in order to get a clearer idea of the 
group that attends the Natisnal Conference of Social Work. The Conference may 
he regarded from three points of view: 
1. Membership. 
Kach year many members do not attend the Conference and many who 


attend the Conference are net members nor do they hecome so. The membership, 


hawever, is the financial support of the Conference. 


2. Conference Attendance. 

This includes those who actually attend the meetings of the 
Conference and register at Headquarters. 

3. Sphere sf Influence cf the Conference. 

This obviously is an immeasurable matter, Later on it may be pos- 
sible to determine at least partially how much influence the Conference has; 
but at best, it would be a fruitless attempt at the present time. 

The Conference membership has been studied and the result presented 
in another repert. This study has to do only with available facts about the 
people who actually attended the Conference during the four years, 1924, 1925, 
1926 and 1927. A five year period which would have included the Fiftieth 
Anniversary Meeting at Washington was not taken for two reasons; 

1. Material was not available covering all of the registration of 
the year 1923. 

2. The Washington 1923 Meeting was the Fiftieth Anniversary Meeting 
with a special program and unusually intensive promotion of attendance, so that 


‘ 


it was in ne way typical of the ordinary meeting of the Conference. Because of 
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this second reason, no attempt was made to complete the information about the 
registration, even if it had been easily available. 
This study covers four main factors concerning the people who attend 
the Conference. 
(a) Frequency of Attendance. 

How often do people attend the Conference? What proportion 
of the total registration as well as what proportion of each Conference group 
is made up of people who have had but one contact with the meeting during the 
period or more frequent contacts. 

(bo) The Distance Traveled to Attend the Conference. 

Distance is an important factor in the Conference group, 
for distance means cost and cost affects the attendance. It is important to 
know the area from which the larger group comes from each year, from the 
points of view of program building and promotion work, 

(c) The Size of Community from which the Delegates Came. 

While social work principles are the same everywhere, 

never-the-less their application varices considerably between a large metropoli- 


tan city, well equipped with social organization and machinery, and the small 


rural community with very little social organization. Also size of community 


itself develops certain types of social problems. 
(d) The Type of Work in which the Delegates are Primarily 
Interested. 

For example, what proportion are made up of those interested 
in children's work as compared with those intorested in training social workers 
and so on. 

There are, of course, many other factors concerning the people who at- 
tend the Conference that we would like to know, but the above four were all 
that were available from the information at hand. Only those who actually 


registered each year at the Conference Headquarters are included, Just what 
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proportion of the total attendance fails to register each year is unknown, but 
we do not believe that the non-registering attendants are a sufficiently large 
or a sufficiently distinctive group to affect the validity of the results ob- 
tained. Another limitation is that the material used was the actual registra- 
tion blanks made out at the time of the Conference, The Conference registra- 
tion each year is taken by a group of volunteers hastily trained who work 
under terrific pressure while taking the bulk of the registration. Inaccura- 
cies inevitably creep in. Every effort has been made to correct names and 
addresses and to complete information when it is missing so far as our re- 
sources permitted. We do not believe that the remaining inaccuracies are im- 
portant enough to affect the validity of the results. 

This study involves the analysis of the information on more than 
twelve thousand registration cards. The results are given herewith, briefly, 
under the headings of the four main factors that could be studied. 

A. FREQUENCY OF ATTENDANCE. 

Table 1 shows the attendance at each of the four Conferences 
by states and the average attendance from each state over the four year period. 
This registration shows a considerable range; that at Cleveland in 1926 being 
almost twice that at Denver the preceding year. The average for the four 


years was 3,007. The total registrations were 12,028. The 12,028 registra- 


tions represented 9,312 different persons (Table 2) of whom 7,419 or 79.7 per 


cent attended the Conference but once in the four years and 193 or 2.0 per 
cent attended the Conference all four years. Analyzing the figures so as to 
show the proportion of each Conference group made up of one year attendants 
and so on, we get the results shown in Table 3. With the exception of the 
Conference held in Denver in 1925, the proportions range about the same. 
Denver shows an exceptinen due to the fact that the city is located in the 
center of a large area that has relatively little social work personnel and 
hence cannot draw a large registration that can easily and inexpensively at- 


tend, The significant fact is that on the average of the four years 60 per 


cent of each Conference group is made up of people who have attended but once 
in the four year period; while less than 10 per cent is made up of people who 
attend regularly every year. 

Taking the fifteen States (Canada in this Table and in some sf the 
other succeeding ones is regarded for the purpsse of this study on the same 
basis as a State) who have averaged more than forty registrations per year 
and studying the fluctuation of registrations frem these States gives the re- 
sults shown in Table 4, The States in which the four Conferences were held 
Chio, Iowa, Canada and Colorado of course show the widest range, inasmuch as 
the minimum attendance in any one year was less than 10 per cent of their maxi- 
mum attendance in the year in which the Conference was held in their State. 

It is interesting to note that from such widely separated States as Connecti- 
cut and Illinois, the minimum attendance has been 50 per cert or more of their 
maximum attendance. 

The registration at the Conference in any year is truly a national 
registration because but one State, Nevada, has not been represented at all 
during the four years and but two other States have gone unrepresented in any 
one year; namely New Mexico at Toronts in 1924 and South Dakota at Cleveland 
in 1926, At Denver in 1925, and at Des Moines in 1927 every State except 
Nevada was represented. That 60.0 per cent of each Conference registration on 
the average is made of those who attend but once in the four years is a signi- 
ficant fact which should be given serious consideration, both by those planning 
the program and those who are responsible for promoting attendance. 


B. DISTANCE TRAVELED BY PERSCNS ATTENLD ING THE NATICNAL 
CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WCRK 


It was impossible, of course, to determine the exact cost inci- 


dent to attending the National Conference of Social Work. It was assumed that 
hotel expenses in the Conference city were approximately the same or there 
would not be sufficient variation over a period of years to be significant. 


The variable quantity of cost is that of transportation which can be judged 


approximately by the distance traveled. 

In Table 5, the registration of each Conference is given by certain 
classifications of distance. These classifications were established to show 
fairly easy automobile or train trip (under a hundred and fifty miles). Ap- 
proximately an all day automobile or train trip (from a hundred and fifty to 
three hundred miles). The classification from three hundred to six hundred 
miles would represent usually more than twelve hours but less than twenty-four 
hours trip and so on. Other classifications could have been used; but these 
seemed to be the most suitable for this purpose. 

On the average, the larger percentage of our registration comes from 
within a radius of six hundred miles of the Conference city. The notable 
exception to this is in the case of Denver in 1925 when 67 per cent of the 


registration came from more than six hundred miles. It should be remembered, 


however, that the registration in Denver was the smallest of the four years. 


In Table 6, the two factors of distance traveled and frequency of 
attendance are given. It is interesting to note that as the frequency of at- 
tendance increases so also does the proportion of each frequency group travel- 
ing longer distances. Table 7 gives the same analysis as in Table 6 for each 
of the four Conferences so that the registration from the Conference city it- 
self might be shown. 


C. SIZE OF CITY REPRESENTED AT NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
SOCIAL WORK. 


Tables 8 and 9 show the registration of the Conference dis- 
tributed according to the size of the city from which delegates attended. In 
Table 8, this information is given for each Conference and in Table 9, the fac- 
tor of frequency of attendance is added to that of size of city. On the av- 
erage fifteen per cent of the registration at each Conference comes from the 
three cities of a million population and over, New York, Chicago and Philadel- 


phia. Approximately 75.0 per cent of the registration come from sixty-eight 
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cities of a hundred thousand population and over, whereas approximately 25.0 
per cent representing, of course, many more communities come from communities 
of less than a hundred thousand population. 

While social work principles are the same everywhere, their applica- 
tion in large cities more or less well equipped with social organization and 
machinery is different from that in small rural communities or small cities 
not so well equipped with social machinery. It is also true that the very 
fact of size produces some particular types of social problems. The regis- 
tration at the National Conference is representative not only of all sections 
of the country, but of all sizes of communities in the country. 

The number of communities represented at each Conference and at all 


Conferences is listed by States in Table 10. During the four years 1,022 dif- 


ferent communities have been represented at the Conferences, 135 of them all 


four years. When we remember that each delegate was considered, so far as 
this study is concerned, as coming from the city where his office ‘was located, 
but that in many cases his work extends over whole counties or whole states, 
it is apparent that what is said and done at the National Conference of Social 
Work can influence the social work serving practically the entire country. 
A tremendous responsibility is placed upon those administering the Conference 
to see to it that not only the subject matter represented is of real importance 
and of real value to social work as a whole, but that adequate ways and means 
are available for carrying over the information and resources developed through 
the program of the Conference to actual functioning in community life. This 
involves questions of making the material accessible not only to the registra- 
tion but to all our membership and to social workers everywhere. It involves 
methods of representing the material that it may be most effectively used. 

The four maps show the communities represented at each of the four 
Conferences. Each dot represents a community and has no significance so far 


as the size of the delegation from that community is concerned, 


D. TYPES OF SOCIAL WORK REPRESENTED AT THE NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 


Tables 11 and 12 can be regarded only as indicative and not in any 


sense as conclusive. The information given on the registration blank as to 


agency represented was the mest unsatisfactory to deal with of any covered in 


this study. Frequently the name of the agency gave very little indication of 
the type of work done. In other cases, the agency represented could have been 
classified under any one of several heads because of the range of its work, 
but in no case was an agency classified under more than one head. The dele- 
gate, in cases where the type of work done by the individual as indicated on 
the registration blank was a specialized activity of a more general agency, 
was classified under the type of work he did. In the light of all of these 
difficulties and limitations, the data given in Tables 11 and 12 must be re- 
garded with great caution and as showing merely an indicative classification 
rather than an accurate one. 

The classification used was adapted from that of the Directory of 
Social Agencies of the New York Charity Crganization Society which was the 
most suitable one available. We realize that exceptions can be taken not 
only to this classificatien, but also the way in which many of the agencies 
were classified. It would be very profitable if through greater care at the 
time of registration, a more intensive study of this factor could be made. 

It was with great regret that it was found that insufficient data 
was given (on the registration card) as to the relationship of each delegate 
to his organization to even justify tabulating it. We ought to know what 
proportion of our registration consists of executives, what of staff members, 
or volunteers, public officials and so on, Possibly some time in the future 
such a study can be made. 

The results of this study are presented without any attempt at inter- 


pretation. There are many other factors in connection with our registration 


which should be known before we attempt to make final conclusions. Different 


people will give varying interpretations to the facts cutlined above. The 
material should prove of help to those responsible for the administration of 
the Conference and its activities and also give some basis for a discussion 


of future developments. 


Table l. 


NUMBER OF PERSONS ATTENDING EACH CONFERENCE, BY STATE 


Conference 


State Toronto | Denver Cleveland Des Moines Average 
1924 1925 1927 


Alabama 15 10 
Arizona 2 2 
Arkansas 7 7 
California 69 42 
Colorado 421 121 
Connecticut 31 42 
Delaware 3 6 
District of 
Columbia 12 24 
Florida 7 10 
Georgia 10 14 
Idaho 4 3 
Illinois 149 
Indiana 25 52 
Iowa 45 256 
Kansas 28 22 
Kentucky 30 29 
Louisiana 22 15 
Maine 1 8 
Maryland 12 24 
Massachusetts 41 
Michigan 85 
Minne sota 88 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 
Canada 
Other Foreign 


Total 


NUMBER OF DIFFERENT PERSONS ATTENDING THE FOUR 
CONFERENCES , BY FREQUENCY OF ATTENDANCE 


Number Percentage 
Years of Attendance of Distribution 
Persons 


One Year 


1924 only 
1925 " 
1926 

1927 


Two Years 


1924 and 1925 
1924 " 1926 
1924 1927 
1925 1926 
1925 1927 
1926 1927 


Total 
Three Years 
1924-1925-1926 
1924-1925-1927 
1924-1926-1927 
1925-1926-1927 


Total 


a Four Years 


Total Number Different Persons 


NUMBER OF PERSONS ATTENDING BACH CONFERENCE, BY FREQUENCY 
OF ATTENDANCE 


Conference 


Number of Years 


of Attendance 


Toronto 
1924 


Denver 
1925 


Cleveland 
1926 


Des Moines 
1927 


Average 


Number 


One year 
Two years 
Three years 
Four years 


Total 


1887 
677 
335 
193 


3092 


1068 
466 
301 
193 


2028 


2629 
886 
372 
193 


4080 


1835 
497 
303 
193 


2828 


Percentage Distributi 


One year 
Two years 
Three years 
Four years 


Total 


61.0 
21.9 
10.8 

6.3 


100.0 


52.7 
23.0 
14.8 

9.5 


100.0 


64.4 
21.7 
9.2 
4,7 


100.0 


64.9 
17.6 
10.7 

6.8 


100.0 


0 
1 
1 
6 


100.0 


Table 4. 


FLUCTUATION IN ATTENDANCE FROM THE FIFTEEN STATES AVERAGING 
MORE THAN FORTY ATTENDANTS PER YEAR 


Minimum Expressed 
as a Percentage of 
Maximum Attendance 


Average 
Attendance 


Ohio 

New York 
Towa 
Illinois 
Canada 
Pennsylvania 
Michigan 
Missouri 
Colorado 
Minnesota 
Massachusetts 
Wisconsin 
New Jersey 
California 
Connecticut 


512 
376 
256 
212 
198 
184 
137 
123 
121 
118 
105 

61 

52 

42 

42 


6.9 
33.6 

3.9 
55.8 

1.4 
24.1 
ai.7 
30.1 

4.3 
40.2 
23.7 
35.7 
15.3 
41.7 
50.1 


NUMBER OF PERSONS ATTENDING EACH CONFERENCE, BY DISTANCE 
TRAVELED TO CONFERENCE CITY 


Distance Traveled benver|Cleveland | Des Moines Total 


1925 1926 1927 


Number 


None 318 966 621 
Under 150 miles 108 774 364 
150 but under 300 miles 20 R15 700 
300 but under 600 miles 220 1185 387 
600 but under 1000 miles 587 204 361 
1000 miles or more 775 136 395 


Total 2028 4089 2828 


a ee 


Percentage Distribution 


None . 23.6 21.9 
Under 150 miles De 18.9 12.8 
150 but under 300 miles ‘ 20.9 24.7 
300 but under 600 miles el 29.1 13.7 
600 but under 1000 miles . 5.0 12.8 
1000 miles or mere 3.3 14.0 


Total 100.9 100.0 


Table 6. 


TOTAL NUMBER OF PERSONS ATTENDING THE FOUR CONFERENCES, 
BY DISTANCE TRAVELED TO CONFERENCE CITY AND BY FREQUENCY 
OF ATTENDANCE 


Three 
Distance Traveled a. Years 


Number 


Under 150 miles 108 43 
150 but under 300 miles 225 115 
300 but under 600 miles 417 255 
600 but under 1000 miles 263 172 
1000 or more 298 187 


Total 1311 772 


centage Distribution 


Under 150 miles Sue 5.6 
150 but under 300 miles ite 14.9 
300 but under 600 miles 31.8 33.0 
600 but under 1000 miles 20.0 b+ 
1000 or more a2.7 24.2 


Total 100.0 100,0 


Table 7. 


NUMBER CF PERSONS ATTENDING EACH CONFERENCE, BY DISTANCE 
TRAVELED AND BY FREQUENCY OF ATTENDANCE 


Distance Traveled Numrer in Attendance 
to - One Two | Three 
Year Years Years 


Conference 


Torcnto, 1924 


Conference City 4 
Other under 150 miles ) 11 
150 but under 300 miles EE 
309 but under 600 miles 179 
600 but under 1000 miles 59 
1000 miles or over 16 


Total 


Conference City 

Other under 150 miles 
150 but under 300 miles 
300 but under 600 miles 
600 but under 1990 miles 
1000 miles or over 


Total 


Conference City 129 
Cther under 150 miles 139 
150 but under 390 miles 227 
30C but under 600 miles 302 
600 but under 1000 miles 61 
1000 miles or over 37 


Total 


Moines, 1927 


Conference City 5 
Other under 150 miles ll 
150 but under 300 miles 74 
300 but under 600 miles 63 
600 but under 1000 miles 72 
1000 miles or over 78 


Total 303 


Table 8, 


NUMBER OF PERSONS ATTENDING EACH CCNFERENCE, BY THE 
SIZE OF THE CITY REPRESENTED 


Population of City 


Torontc 
1924 


Denver 
1925 


Cleveland 


1926 


Des Moines 
1927 


Under 10,000 

10,000 but under 25,000 
25,000 but under 50,000 
50,000 but under 100,000 
100,000 but under 500,000 
500,000 but under 1,000,000 
1,000,000 or more 


Total 


Under 10,000 

10,000 but under 25,000 
25,000 but under 50,000 
50,000 but under 100,000 
100,900 but under 500,000 
500,000 but under 1,000,000 
1,000,000 or more 


Total 


Number 


147 
aay 
138 
144 
887 
303 
292 


2028 


287 
210 
207 
323 
923 
1543 
587 


4080 


316 
152 
148 
198 
1327 
263 
424 


2828 


Percentage Distribution 
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Table 9. 


TOTAL NUMBER OF PERSONS ATTENDING THE CONFERENCE, BY SIZE OF 


THE CITY REPRESENTED 


AND BY FREQUENCY CF ATTENDANCE 


Population of City 


Number in Attendance 


Four 
Years 


Three | 
Years 


Two 


one 
Year 


Under 10,000 

10,000 but under 25,000 
25,000 but under 50,000 
50,000 but under 100,000 
100,000 but under 500,000 
500,000 but under 1,000,000 
1,900,000 »r mere 


Total 


Under 10,000 

10,000 but under 25,000 
5,000 but under 50,000 
50,000 but under 100,900 
100,000 but under 500,000 
500,000 but under 1,000,000 
1,000,000 or more 


Total 


Years 


Number 


137 48 36 
123 49 38 
136 101 33 
226 115 63 
722 433 253 
717 263 134 
465 302 215 
1311 


2526 772 


Percentage Distribution 
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NUMBER CF CCMMUNITIBS REPRESENTED AT EACH CONFERENCE AND AT 
ALL FOUR CONFERENCES, BY STATE 


Toronto] Denver|Cleveland|Des Moines|Total Number| Number Repre- 
of Different] sented at ail 
1924 1925 1926 L927 Communities Four 


Conferences 


Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
District of 
Columbia 
Florida 
Georgia 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Leuisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Mentana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
jew Yerk 
North Carclina 
North Dakota 
Chin 
Cklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wy oming 
Canada 
Other Foreign 
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Total 


Toronto 1924 


Denver 1 ™" 


Each dot represents a community from which one or more delegates came to the National 
Conference of Social Work Meeting in each year. The circles show the distance classifications 


used in Tables 5-6-7. 


Cleveland 19206 


Des Moines 1927 


Each dot represents a community from which one or more delegates came to the National 
Conference of Social Work Meeting in each year. The circles show the distance classifications 
used in Tables 5-6-7. 


Table ll. 


NUMBER OF REPRESENTATIVES CF EACH CLASS OF A3ENCIES, BY CONFERENCE 


Class of Agency 


Toronto 
1924 


Denver 
1925 


Cleveland 
1926 


Des Moines 
1927 


A. Federation and Information 
1. Community Chests and 
Councils 
2. Other 
Total 


R. Family Welfare 
1. Family Service 
2. Legal Aid 
3. Immigrant and Traveler 
4, Other 
Total 


C. Child Welfare 
1. Dependent 
2. Day Nurseries 
3. Auxiliary School Services 
4, Other 
Total 


D. Protective and Correctional 
1. Adult 
2. Children 
3. Other 
Total 


E. Health 
Administration 
Nursing Service 
Medical Social Work 
Maternity 
Baby Health - Clinics 
Mental Hygiene 
Other 

Total 


F, Recreation, Education and 
Neighborhood Activities 
1. Recreation 
2. Settlements 
Character Building 
Education ef Foreign Born 
Hducation 
Emplsyment and Vocational 
Guidance 
Education and Care of 
Handicapped 
Other 
Total 


G. Miscellanecus 
H. Not Recorded 


Grand Total 


Table 12. 


PER CENT OF REPRESENTATIVES SF EACH CLASS DF AGENCIES, BY CONFERENCE 


Class of Agency oronto}|Cenver|Cleveland|Des Moines Total 
1925 1926 1927 


Federations and Information 
1. Community Chests and 
Councils 
2. Other 


Family Welfare 
1. Family Service 
2. Legal Aid 
3. Immigrant and Traveler 
4. Cther 
Total 


Child Welfare 
1. Dependent 
2. Day Nurseries 
3. Auxiliary Schorl Services 
4, Other 
Total 


Protective and Cerrectional 
1. Adult 
2. Children 
3. Other 


Health 
1. Administration 
. Nursing Service 
. Medical Social Work 
. Maternity 
Baby Health - Clinics 
- Mental Hygiene 
. Other 
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Bd Recreaticn, Education and 
Neighbcrhood Activities 
1. Recreation 

- settlements 

- Character Building 

- Education cf Foreign Born 

. Education 

. Employment 

. Education and Care of 
Handicapped 

. Other 
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Total 
Miscellaneous 
Not Recorded 


Total 106.9 


a - Less than one-tenth of one per cent. 


A STUDY OF THE MEMBERSHIP OF THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 


WORK DURING THE FERIOD JUNE 1, 1923 TO MAY 31, 1928. 


The purpose of the study was to discover the shift in our membership, 
the length of life of membership, and other facts that would be helpful in 
providing a more stable financial support for the Conference. 

Table 1 shows the status of membership on May 3lst, 1928 of all per- 
sons who were members at any time during the five year period. During the 
period 6,877 different persons have been members of the Conference and of this 
number, 3,086, or 44.8 per cent., were active paid-up members at the end of 
the period. Of the 3,086 active members, 2,558, or 82.6 per cent have been 
constantly active since the date of their first membership. It should be 
borne in mind, however, that approximately one quarter, or 643 of the con- 
stantly active members, were those who had taken out their membership during 
the period January lst to May 3lst, 1929. According to past°experience we 
shall find our heaviest loss of new membership a year hence in this group. 

In addition to the 3,066 active, paid-up members, we were on June lst carrying 
as active members 755 who were delinquent one or more months in the payment 

of their dues. A considerable proportion eof this number, either have or will 

pay up but in spite of all efforts of the office the loss in this group ef 755 
will be considerable. During the five years 3,036 or 44 per cent have become 


non-active members, in practically all cases by the simple process »f non- 


payment of dues. One third of those that have been last to active membership 


became inactive in 1927. 

Table 2 shows the accessions to and withdrawals from membership in 
the Conference. t+ includes for the four year period beginning June 1, 1924 
(1) the accessions of new members or of persens rejoining the Conférence after 
a period of lapsed membership and (2) the withdrawals. It should be noted 


that persons whose memberships began before the period of the study and who 


have been active constantly throughout ths period or any part of the period 
are not included in the accessions during the five years. 4,855 persons have 
joined the Conference. Some of these persons are counted two or three times 
because their membership lapsed for a neriod of a year or more and they were 
counted again upon rejoining. This gives an indication of the fluctuation of 
membership over a fairly normal period. 

The net results of this fluctuation of accessions and withdrawals 
are given month by month from June 1, 1924 to May 31, 1928 in Table 2 and the 
accompanying diagram. It is obvious that in 1926 enormous increase in member- 
ship, which was due very largely to the efforts of the local committee in 
Cleveland, was not lasting, for a very high proportion of the members thus 
recruited dropped cut at the end of the year, 

Table 3 shows the results of a further analysis of the new members 
joining the Conference. A total of 3,938 different persons joined the Con- 
ference and remained active from one to five years. In addition to this nun- 
ber there were 512 persons, or 13.0 per cent, still carried as active members 
on May 31, 1928 who were delinquent in payment of dues. These two groups ag- 
gregate 4,450, cr 91.6 per cent of the 4,855 accessions in the five year per- 
iod. The difference ef 405 represents the joining two or more times of per- 
sons who allowed their membership to lapse for one or two years during the 
period of the study. Obviously, we have a serious problem to induce persons 
who have joined the Conference to continue their membership over a period of 
years. Unquestionably there is a tendency on the part of a great many people 
to pay membership dues only when they attend the Conference, but not to pay 
dues in the years that they cannot go to the Conference. This habit must be 
cerrected if the Conference Membership is to enjoy a healthy growth. 


In addition, the Conference office must devise more effective ways 


of keeping members in the Conference once they have joined. The office has, 


for some time, been working on this problem and is now devoting increased 


time and attention to its solution. 


A further analysis of the 3,036 members who have become inactive du-~ 
ring the five year period is shown in Tables 4 and 5. The greatest loss was 
in the new memberships of the year preceding the 1926 Conference, when 1,386 
new affiliations were made, At the end of one year, 1,053, or 75.9 per cent 
of these new affiliated persons or agencies allowed their memberships t» 
lapse. 

We have no way of knowing, on the basis of any figures available, 
what might be expected as a normal percentage cf lapsed membership in any year. 
It is our belief, however, that our present percentage is ton high and that by 
proper effort we can reduce the number of people who are dropping out from mem- 
bership at the end of one or two years, 


Membership in the Conference is of three main classes: personal mem- 


bership at $3.00 or $5.00; sustaining membership at $10.00; and organization 


or institutional membership at $25.0C. The financial support of the Conference, 
therefore, is dependent upon net only the total rumber of members but the nunm- 
ber in each class. The classificatiern of ovr membership during the period of 
study is shown in Table 6, The large number of Institutional Memberships last- 
ing only cone year can be accounted for by the fact that the city entertaining 
the Conference is required to produce sixty new Institutional Memberships the 
year preceding the Conferencs., In order to reach this quota, pressure has to 
be brought to bear not only on social agencies but upon allied groups that 


would not nermally be expected to be regular members of the Conference. 


STATUS CN MAY 31, 1928 OF ALL FERSONS WHO HELD MEMBERSHIFS 


WITHIN THE PERIOC JUNE 1, 2923 TO MAY 31, 1928 


Year of first Active Nox- 
Membership Constant | Inter- Active | Lelinquent 
mittent 


Uncertain rut 
prior to 1899 
1884 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
LAGE 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1909 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1999 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
191A 
1919 
1929 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
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Percentage 
distribution 


Table 2. 


MONTHLY FLUCTUATION OF MEMBERSHIPS FROM JUNH 1, 1924 TO JUNE 1, 1928 


Year and Month Membership First}iAccessions}jVWithdrawals Net Gain 
of the Month or Loss* 
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June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


DR DO 
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January 
February 
March 
April 
May 

June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 

June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


(Continued on next page) 


(Continued from preceding page) 


Year and Month Membership First]|Accessions |Withdrawals Net Gain 
of the Month or Loss* 


January 3799 
February 3745 
March 3710 
April 3657 
May 3539 
June 3729 
July 3050 
August 3050 
Septemher 3051 
October 3948 
Nevember 3949 
December 3038 


January 3927 
February 2997 
March 3008 
April 3033 
May 3108 
June 3086 


* Where ro sign appears, a net gain is indicated. 

** Now delinquent in payment of dues but still carried as 
active members 

*** Of these 2742 who were paid up June 1, 1924, 1234 were 
active throughout the study. 
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PERSONS JOINING THE CONFERENCE FOR THE FIRST TIME FROM 
JUNE 1, 1923 TO MAY 31, 1928, BY YZAR OF FIRST MEMBERSHIP 
AND NUMBER OF YEARS ACTIVE WITHIN THE PERIOD 


Year of first Years Active Delinquent on 
Membership sf 4 } May 31, 1928. 


1923 (after June 1) y : 49 12 
1924 ) 56 77 
1925 183 32 
1926 46 
1927 

1928 (till May 31) 


Total 


Percentage 
Distribution 


Table 4, 


NONACTIVES MAY 31, 1928 BY NUMBER OF YEARS ACTIVE SINCE 
JUNE 1, 1923 AND BY YEAR OF LAST MEMBERSHIP PAYMENT 


Number of Years Active | Year of Last Membership Payment . Percentage 
Since June 1, 1923 192311924 {1925 (192611927 | Total Distribution 


One 212| 624; 39531115 4 2350 77. 
Two 158] 155 414 13 
Three 59} 152 | 211 6 
Four 49 12 61 2 


* Total 212 »} 61241471 1 3036 


* Deceased or resigned. 


Table 5, 


NONACTIVES ON MAY 31, 1928, BY YEAR OF FIRST MEMBERSHIP AND BY YEAR OF 
LAST MEMBERSHIP PAYMENT 


Year of First Year of Last Membership Payment 
Membership 1923” 1924 1925 1926 |} 1927 


Prior to 1899 1 
1893 1 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
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Total 212 


* Deceased or resigned. 


Table 6. 


CLASSES OF MEMBERSHIP CARRIED JUNE 1, 1923 TO MAY 31, 1928 


BY YEARS ACTIVE WITHIN THAT PERIOD 


Years of Membership Number of Persons or Institutions Paying 


Within the 3. or $5 | $10 geo |shifting or Total 
Five Year Period Irregular 


Amounts 


One Year 3 
Two Years : 14 
Three Years 12 
Four Years Ys 4 
Five Years 20 


Total Sa 


Percentage 
Distribution 


A Study of the Attendance of the National 


Confererce of Social Work 


rreface 


For more than a century the National Conference of Social Work has 


been the leading organization in the field of social work, Its 


activities and influence, because of its comprehensive scope, are ex= 
tended to thousands of people each year throughout the country, Its 
regard for high standards of social work, its interest in making social 
work better known and its efforts to improve the profession make it an 


organization invaluable to all social work in the United States, 


In the accompanying analysis we have endeavored to set forth the 
principal factors that influence conference attendance. For this 
study we have used as a guide the similar study made from 1924 to 
1927 by Howard Knight and Mary Louise Mark, and so far as possible 
have duplicated their statistical analysis in order that the two 


periods may be compared. 


This study was carefully supervised by Howard R. Knight, Secre- 
tary of the National Conference of Social Work and Mary Louise Mark, 
Professor of Sociology and Social Administration at Ohio State 


University. 


It is our desire that the results of this study may facilitate 


the planning of future conferences. 


Josephine Eaton 


Dorothy Hahn 


A Study of the Attendance of the Nationnl Conference 


of Social Work 1931--1936 


During the past few years many important changes in social work a 
whole have occurred and many new problems have originated in the depres 
and tie accompanying governmental activities. In order to see how these 
velopments have affected the attendance of the ilational Conferense of Social 
Work, this study was made. How has tho attendance at the confercnce been 
affected during the depression period? Has social work made any noticcable 
advance in the western section of the United Staves? What type of oommunity 
is being represented today? How far do peoplo now travel to attcnd the con- 
ference? These and sinilar questions must be considered in planning for 
future conferences. 


LO! 


wa) 


A study of pre-depression conference attendance from 1924 to 1927 was 
made some years agoe (1) It was impossible to continue the study from 1927 
to 1950 since part of the records were not available. This present study 
begins with 1931 and includes six conferences: Minneapolis in 1951, 
Philadelphia in 1932, Detroit in 1933, Kansas City in 1934, Montreal in 1935, 
and Atlantic City in 1956, 


Although the previous study covered a four year period and this a six 
year period, the tvo studies are in many respects comparablee 


The data for this study were taken from the rcogistration slips filled 
out by cach person attending the confcreneee It was only at the confcrenco 
in 1956 (Atlantic City) that rogistration was made compulsory. In previous 
years, however, registration was casy and cost little and hence the number 
of attendants failing to register was probably slight. 


The material was compiled so that it could be presented in tabular 
forme The forms for the tables wore taken dircetly from the previous study. 


Frequency of Attendance 


The total number of attendants for the six conferences was 25,964 
or an averago of 4,527 por conference. The largest attendance at any of the 
six conferences was at the latest onc, Atlantic City, with 6,595 registrants, 


4. 


It will be rcoalled that compulsory registration was instituted that year. 


Detroit with 5,167 registrants ropresents the smallest conference 
attendance. At the time this conference was held, the agencics and their mom- 
bers vere hard hit by the depression, and insecurity of positions and lack of 
traveling oxpenses discouraged attendance. 


the number of people who wore regular attendants at all six conferences, 
and the number who have attended only five years, four years, throe years, two 
yoars, and one yoar is showm for cach conference in Table 1. Significant 


(1) The carlier study was publishod in Social Forces, Vol. VII, 
Nog 4, June 1929. 


fasts which appear are: 


(1) Conference attendance has definitely increased. In the earlier 
study the averege registered attendance for the four years was 5,007 while in 
the seoond period the average attendance was 4,327, an increase of approxi- 
mately 25 per cent in registered attendance. 


(2) In the six years, 19,070 different persons registered at one or 
more of the conferencese Three out of four (77 per cent) of those different 
persons registered attended but once. The ratio in the two periods was the 
samee Approximately 95 per cent attended one, two or three years. Less than 
1 per cent missed only one conference in the latter study, while 3e4 ver cent 
attended one-half or more of the six conferences, 


(3) The number of regular attendants was 94, or only 0.5 per cent of 
the different persons registered. 


Again the same thing is found to be true, that the Conference is sup= 
ported on the one hand by a great body of those coming only one year, and on 
the other by a few regular attendants, It is evident then that the confer- 
ence must be planned to reach each year a relatively new groupe By holding 
the conference each year in a different section of the country many one-year 
attendants are reached and the conference influence radiates a new area. 


Radial Distance Traveled to the Conference 


In Tables II and III the radial distances traveled are shovwm by fre- 
quency of attendance and by conference city. These distances were obtained 
by zoning the maps and tabulating for each registrant the distance between 
his home and the conference citye These distances are, therefore, only ap-~ 
proximationse They are however sufficiently accurate for our purpose, The 
classification of distances was established to show: a fairly easy automo- 
bile ride or train trip (under 150 miles); oa distance approximately equal to 
a dayts trip by automobile (150 to 300 miles); a night's ride by train (300 
to 600 miles); a trip requiring a day or two of constant travel (600 to 
1000 miles); trips of still greater length (1000 or more miles), the distance 
traveled by residents of the conference city are entered as "none". 


The outstanding facts shovm by tables II and III may be swmarized: 


(1) A vast majority of the attendants for any given year may be ex- 
pected to come from within a radius of 1000 miles. The average for the six 
years was 95 per cent. In the earlier period this tendency was less marked, 
only 88 per sent coming from within the 1000 mile radius. 


(2) Of the onesyear attendants approximately 50 per cent live within 
a radius of 150 miles, as contrasted with 44 per cent in the previous period. 
Nearly 95 per cent live within 600 miles while only 85 per cent lived within 
this radius in the earlier period. On an average a little more than 5 per 
cent of the attendants traveled 1000 miles or more to attend the last six 
conferences, whereas nearly 8 per cent averaged 1000 miles or more at the 
other four conferences, 


wo 4 = 


State Representation 


The number of people attending the conferences from each state depends in 
a large measure upon the distance they mst travel. The attendance of each 
conferenoe from each stete, Canada, and other foreign countries is shown in 
Table IVe 


All the states of the Union were represented at the Kansas City and 
Atlantic City conferences. States that were unrepresented at one conference 
were Oregon and Idaho »t Philadelphia and South Carolina and Vermont at 
Minneapolis. Nevada has the poorest record cf any state in conference attend- 
ances It hac no representatives at any of the first seven conferences and was 
only represented in two out of the ten meetings. 


In table V the data of Table IV are combined according to geographic 
sectionse In the absence of a more accurate basis, the 1950 census figures 
were used to compute the ratio per 100,000 population. 

The Middle Atlantic section had the largest absolute representation at 
any conference not only within the six year period but also within the whole 
ten-year experience. ‘The largest average annual attendance for the six years 
shifted from the East North Central section in the earlier study to the 
Middle Atlantic in this one. This section averaged 1,408 attendants per year 
as oontrasted with the East North Central scction's 974, the peak figure of 
the four year period. The fact that the two largest conferences, namely, 
Philadelphia and Atlantic City, were located in the Middle Atlantic section 
partly accounts for this change. Tho increase in the number of sooial workers 
undoubtedly plays its part in the later showing. 


The highest ratio was in the “lest North Central section. Formerly, it 
was in the Mountain division. 


As in the former study the states having the lowest ratios were those 
farthest removed from the Conference cities. 


Community Representation 


Table VI and the six maps show for each conference the number of com= 
munities represented from each state. ‘Je have used as a basis for our classi- 
fication each post office as a separate commmnity.s. The maps show graphically 
the same information as in the Table and also convey a clear idea of the 
distance traveled by representatives of each community. The following facts 
may be noted: 


(1) A total of 1,898 different communities in the United States and 
Canada sent representatives to at least one of the six conferencese WNinety-~ 
nine communities, located in 58 states, the District of Columbia and Canada, 
were represented at all six conferences; ten states were not consistently 
represented, 


(2) Communities west of the Mississippi are more largely represented 
in the second study than in the first. For examples North Dakota in the pre- 
vious study had only four communities represented while in this study it had 
16. Oklahoma had nine communities in the four-year period and 45 in the 


sixeyeare It must be recalled in this connection that the location of the con- 
ference here again affects the representation of communities, 


Table VII shows the number of persons attending each conference by the 
size of the city represented,.(X) Some of the significant factors which ap-= 
pear are: 


(1) The largest single representation at the six conferences was from 
cities of 100,000 to 500,000 population. An average of 1,520 registered at- 
tendants, or 30.5 ver cent of the total number lived in cities of this size. 
From cities of 500,000 or larger came 1,806 or 41.7 per cent of all attend=- 
ants, while from the smaller cities and villages came 1201 or 27¢8 per cent 
of the totale 


(2) Five cities, having a million or more population, namely, New York, 
Chicago, Philedelphia, Los Angeles, and Detroit furnished 27.35 per cent of the 
attendants at the last six conferences. 


(3) Approximately eleven per cent of those attending are from cities of 
under 10,000 population. 


(4) Again the figures show that a considerable part of the attendance 
from the larger cities is local. 


In Table VIII the total registration is analyzed by frequency of attend- 
ance as well as by size of city. 


The percentage of those coming from cities of one million or more pop- 
ulation, increases as attendance becomes more regulare This is shown graph- 
ically by the accompanying chart. 


(X) The size of city was taken from the 1930 consus figures. 
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Table II 


Total Number of Persons Attending the Pour Conferences 
By Distance Traveled to Conference City and By 
Frequency of Attendance. 


Distance Traveled 


Number of Attendances 


Three 
years 


Four 
years 


Five 
years 


None 

Under 150 miles 
150 but under 300 miles 
300 but under 600 miles 
600 but under 1000 miles 
1000 miles or more 


Total 


None 
Under 150 miles 
150 but under 
300 but under 
600 but under 
1000 miles or 


more 


Total 


300 miles | 


302 


| 
| 


{ 


ig | 


J 


2733 


155e 


| 
| 


Percentage Distribution 


| 


600 miles 


1000 miles | 


{ 


L 


99 


5 ee | 


15.6 | 


Tee | 
_| 


4.2 
18.7 
15.9 
3303 
16.9 


| 
11.0! 


! 


1 


3.0 
14.6 
13.4 
34.6 
22.4 


12.0 


| 


23 
15.1 
10.3 
30.4 
efed 


15.0 


+2 
17.4 
704 
27.0 
28.4 


18.6 


100-0 ; 100.0 


i 


1 


100.0; 100.0 


1100.0 ; 100.0 


= 


Table III 


Number of Persons Attending Bach Conference 
By Distance Traveled to Conference City 


Number of Attendances 


Distance Traveled Minne- Philadel- | Detroit | Kansas Montreal | Atlantic 
phia 1933 City 1935 | 
1932 1934 


Sens 897 667 | sus | 6g 


Under 150 miles 1937 552 459 100 
150 but under 300 miles 635 788 3 469 
300 but under 600 miles | 455 813 1547 
600 but under 1000 miles 355 145 1258 


1000 miles or more 113 102 324 


Total 4392 3067 4350 4167 


Percentage Distribution 


None 2.7 19.4 11.3 


Under 150 miles 18.0 10.6 2.4 


150 but under 300 miles | 25e/ 20.3 11.2 


300 but under 600 miles | 26 6 29.5 37.1 


600 but under 1000 miles 4.7 11.0 30.2 


1000 miles or more 303 9.2 7-8 


* Total 100.0 |; 100.0 100.0 


Table IV 


Number of Persons Attending Bach Conference By State 


| 


Minne- Philadel-|Detroit Kansas} \ontreal! Atlantic /Average 
Division and State | apolis| phia 1933 | City | 1935 | City 
1931 | 1932 1934 


1936 


yo 


New England 
Maine 


New Hampshire 
Vermont 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut 


Middle Atlantic 
New York 


New Jersey 


Pennsylvania 


Fast North Central 
Ohio 


Indiana 


Illinois 


Michigan 


Wisconsin 


West North Central 
Minnesota 
Towa 
Missouri 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Nebraska 


Kansas 


South Atlantic 
Delaware 


Maryland 

District of Columbia 
Virginia 

West Virginia 


North Carolina 
South Carolina 


Table IV (continued) 


Number of Fersons Attending Bach Conference By State 


| | 
Minne - Philadel-| Detroit Kansas} Montreal/ Atlanti 
Division ani State (apolis; phia | 19331! City 1935 City 


| 1931 | 1932 1934 1936 
~ Georgia li 18 “I6 i) 
Florida | 6 11 11 19 


East South Central 
Kentucky 52 


Tennessee | 45 
Alabama 9 17 
Mississippi 10 
Louisiana | 67 
Arkansas 35 
Oklahoma 
Texas 60 


Mountain 
Montana 


Idaho 

® Wyoming 
Colorado 
New Mexico 
Arizona 
Utah 
Nevada 


WN 
KFarruuown fw - 


Pacific 
Washington 


Oregon 
& California 


Canada 


Other Foreign 


Total 


Number of Persons Attending Each Conference By Geographic 


Table V 


Division, with Ratio of Attendance to the Total Population 


of Each Geographic Division. 


Section 


Attendance At Each Conference 


Philadel- 


phia 
1932 


Detroit 


1933 


| 


Montreal 


1935 


Atlantic 
City 
1936 


Average 
Annual 


New England 
Middle Atlantic 
Bast North Central 
West North Central 
South Atlantic 
Bast South Central 
West South Central 
Mountain 

Pacific 


Total 


New England 
Middle Atlantic 
Bast North Central 
West North Central 
South Atlantic 
East South Central 
West South Central 
Mountain 

Pacific 


Total 


374 
2734 
552 
126 


99 


662 
3413 
1140 

233 

743 

93 
97 
59 
51 


310 
1408 
1052 
810 
306 
{7 
88 
64 
4g 


3 


016 


af 


4339 


3396 


i] 


100,000 


Fopulation 


1.2 
1.8 
7.6 
1.7 
0.7 
8.0 
0.2 
0.9 


0.5 


0.7 
1.0 
307 
47.3 
| 
1.3 
9.3 
45 


0.8 


6.7 
4.2 
4.0 


1.8 


2.5 


35 


Table yVI 


Number of Communities Represented At Bach Conference and At All 
Six Conferences By Division and State 


Minne-| Fhila- Detroit | Kansas /Montreal Atlantic! Total No-| Number 

bates ‘yapolis| delphia; 1933 | City | 1935 City j|of Diffe-|Represent- 

Division and State} 1931 | 1932 | 1934 1936 |rent Com-led At All 

munities |Six Con- 

| ferences 

ee | . $$$ $$$} ¥ ee ee ee ee 

New England 
Maine 16 
New Hampshire 16 
Vermont 10 
Massachusetts 60 
Rhode Island 13 


Connecticut & ) 50 


| 
| 
| 
1 
| 


Middle Atlantic 
New York 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 


East North Central 
Ohio 
Indiana 
Illinois 
Wiichigan 
Wisconsin 


West North Central 
Minnesota 
Iowa 
Missouri 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Nebraska 


ia’) 
MNUl e& AVL OVMm 


Kansas 


South Atlantic 
Delaware 


Maryland 


District of 
Columbia 


Table VI (continued) 


Number of Communities Represented At Each Conference and At All 
Six Conferences, By Division and State 


Dig sins Sant sia oneness eeriee poe ee 
| Montreal! Atlantiag Total No. | Number Rep- 
1935 | of Diff- | reseated 

| erent ComrAt All Six 


| 
iinne~|Phila- Detroit) Kansas 
| 
| 
| | munities |Conferen- 


Division and State|apolis'delphia; 1933 | City 

1931 | 1932 | | a | 
| 

‘Virginia (aa 

West Virginia 1 | g | 

North Carolina = 5 | I 

South Carolina : - | 

Georgia 

Florida 


Bast South Central! 
Kentucky 


Tennessee 
Alabama 


Mississippi 


Fu 


Louisiana 
Arkansas 
Oklanoma 
Texas 


SIeMW nw 


“NFM FMW fo 
MWe MWeY WY FW 
NOU a MM Am AO 


2 
1 
1 
1 1 
& 
5 


ms 


Mount ain 
Nevada 
Idano 


Arizona 


Wyoming 
Colorado 


New Mexico 


Utah 
Montana 


ww HH = th = HA fH -— 


racific 
Washington 


Oregon 


California 


Canada 
Other Foreign 


Total 


Table VII 


Number of Persons Attending Bach Conference 
By the Size of the City Represented 


Number of Attendances 


- “ — 
Minne-|Fhila- | Detroit] Kansas |Montreal| Atlantic 


Fopulation of 
City or Village 


apolis 
1931 


1932 


del hid 


1933 


City | 
1934 


1935 


City 
1936 


Under 10,000 

10,000 but under 25,000 
25,000 but under 50,000 
50,000 but under 100,000 
100,000 but under 500,000 


500,000 but under 
1,000,000 


1,000,000 or more 


Total 


Under 10,000 

10,000 but under 25,000 
25,000 but under 50,000 
50,000 but under 100,000 
100,000 but under 500,000 


500,000 but under 
1,000,000 


1,000,000 or more 


Total 


3/0 


GUO 


184 


1879 


175 
140 


506 | 
374 | 


545 


431 
204 
255 
271 
1022 


1142 


sue 


955 
403 


317 
Lig 


1695 
788 


1988 


u3g2 | 


4350 | 


4167 


6595 


Percentage Distribution 


10.1 


4.2 


Sel 


) 


2.6 


122 


11.6 
8.6 
41 
75 

4.0 


ll.7 


12.5 


i 
j 


10.4 
4.9 


14.5 
6.1 
4.8 
6.8 

25.7 

11.9 


300e 


| 100.0 


100.0 


Taole VIII 


Total Number of Persons Attending the Conference By Size of the 
City Represented and by Frequency of Attendance 


Number of Attendances 


Population of Three Four Five 
City or Village years years years 


Under 10,000 220 &3 34 
10,000 but under 25,000 127 20 
25,000 but umler 50,000 112 37 
50,000 but under 100,000 197 Se 


109,000 but under 816 315 
500,000 


500,000 but under 454 126 
1,000,000 


1,000,000 or more . 807 511 349 


Total | 2733 | 1552 930 


| 


Fercentage Distribution 


Under 10,000 Sel | 5e7 363 
10,000 but under 25,000 4.7 302 2.2 
25,000 but under 50,000 4.1 4.0 4.0 
50,000 but under 100,000 7.2 729 5.6 


100,000 but under 2928 32.8 33-9 
500 ,000 


500,000 but under 16.6 13.5 13.5 
1,000,000 


1,000,000 or more 29.5 32.9 37.6 
i 
/100.0 |100.0 


Total 100.0 
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THE CONFERENCE DINNER 
2 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE 


OF SOCIAL WoRK 
ZF 


PHILADELPHIA, 1932 


Excerpts from Presidential Address, by 
Jutta C. Latrurop, National Conference 
of Social Work, 1919 


HE. protection of childhood is costly. The stand- 
ards we are willing to accept and carry forward are 


a test of democracy because they are a test of whether it 


is the popular will to pay the cost of what we agree is es- 


sential to the wise and safe bringing up of children. 


“Democracy is that form of government and spirit 
among men which actively insist that society must exist 


to give every human being a fair chance. 


“A fair chance for everyone does not begin with 
adult life nor with infancy. Its mysterious springs are 
more and more swathed in mystery as we push backward 
from the man, the youth, the child, the baby, to the end- 
less line of the generations out of which each living being 


emerges in his turn. 


“Will we steadily push forward the new legislation, 
state and federal, which is needed to give them effect? And 
let us not forget that the universality of their application is 
a stern test of our democracy. Without universality the 


standards are sounding brass.” 


ERHAPS the great achievements of the Children’s 

Bureau were the policies so brilliantly inaugurated by 
Julia Lathrop and carried on so ably by Grace Abbott, 
which made the women throughout the country—not 
alone those organized into federations of clubs and leagues 
of voters, but the immigrant women living in crowded 
cities or in mining districts and women living on remote 
farms—realize that the Bureau belonged to them and that 


the government was functioning not only on their behalf 


but through their own participation. 


To make a governmental bureau a part of the daily 
activity and household life of millions of women was no 
small undertaking. It could come only as the result of 
the modern understanding of children and of such unend- 
ing devotion that new types of educational activities on 


the part of the mothers were constantly suggested to them. 


Kor twenty years the Children’s Bureau not only has 
rendered a great humanitarian and scientific service to 
the children of the nation, but has actually worked out 
governmental methods for endearing the federal govern- 
ment itself to millions of its citizens. ‘To unite a great 
source of human energy like maternal affection with gov- 
ernmental functions was no small contribution to the art 
of government which is so slowly being evolved through- 


out the centuries. 
Jane AppAmMs 


) ‘ HARRIS & EWING 


JULIA C. LATHROP 
1858-1932 


CHIEF, THE CHILDREN’S BUREAU, I912-192I1 


THE CONFERENCE DINNER 


«Menu 


FRUIT CUP 


HEARTS OF CELERY QUEEN OLIVES 


MOCK TURTLE SOUP 


SALT & FRENCH ROLLS BUTTER 


ROAST YOUNG SPRING CHICKEN 


CURRANT JELLY 


RICE CASSEROLE FRESH PEAS 


HEARTS OF LETTUCE SALAD 


MAYONNAISE DRESSING 


MCCALLISTER DE LUXE ICE CREAM FINE CAKES 


COFFEE 


THE CONFERENCE DINNER 


‘Pro gram 


THE TWENTIETH ANNIVERSARY 
Tur CHILDREN’S BUREAU 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Tnvocation 


THE REVEREND [outs WooLskEy 


Rabbi, Congregation Rodeph Shalom, Philadelphia 


S pea kers 


Litt1ANn Wa.Lp 


Henry Street Settlement, New York City 


J. Prentice Murpuy 


lhe Children’s Bureau, Philadelphia 


GRACE ABBOTT 


The Children’s Bureau, Washington 


‘ 


T IS fitting that the National Conference of Social 
Work should this year make its Conference dinner the 
occasion of celebrating the Twentieth Anniversary of the 


establishment of the Children’s Bureau and of paying 


tribute to the memory of its first Chief, Julia C. Lathrop. 


At no time in the history of our country has it been more 
important than at present to exert every effort to con- 
serve for children the values that we have liked to think 


of as inherent in American civilization. 


The Children’s Bureau, in the twenty years of its exist- 
ence under the great pioneering leadership of Julia La- 
throp, whom I had the privilege of knowing personally, and 
of her distinguished collaborator and successor, Grace 
Abbott, has broadened and deepened our understanding 
of the conditions essential to the development of sound 
family life and normal, wholesome childhood. During 
times of peace and war, prosperity and depression, it has 
never failed to meet the demands for service and leader- 
ship which the times have brought. It is my hope and 
earnest endeavor that the Children’s Bureau may go for- 
ward in a manner worthy of the great foundation that has 


been laid. 
W. N. Doak 


Secretary, Department of Labor 


» ©) HARRIS & EWING 


GRACE ABBOTT 
CHIEF, THE CHILDREN’S BUREAU, I192I- 


HE Children’s Bureau of the United States Department of 
"Fite is one of the chief means by which social workers 
participate in the administrative activities of the federal gov- 
ernment. Through it Washington expresses a special concern 
for the protection of the childhood of the nation and for the 
preservation of wholesome family life. 


While emphasis has been placed upon the specific elements 
which constitute a sound program of child protection, those re- 
sponsible for the development of the policies of the Bureau have 
interpreted its functions so broadly that both the children and 
their families have profited thereby. 


From its inception the Bureau has given social workers new 
visions of their own tasks. It was the first unit of the federal 
service to point out upon the basis of factual material the fatal 
and blighting effects that poverty, unemployment, low wages 
and child labor have upon infant and maternal welfare and upon 
the entire life of the nation. Nor have we forgotten the en- 
lightenment and understanding which came to us from its 
studies of illegitimacy as a social problem. 


The Bureau has not concerned itself merely with pointing 
out the effects of demoralizing conditions. It has constantly 
taken initiative in shaping positive programs designed to pro- 
mote the health and happiness of all children. Its services to 
mothers and children through the Maternity and Infancy Act 
carried out in conjunction with the Health Departments of the 
several states is only one example of its constructive accom- 
plishments. 


It is fitting for us to celebrate the 20th Anniversary of the 
Children’s Bureau. It is a privilege to pay homage to the mem- 
ory of Julia C. Lathrop, who organized the Bureau and di- 
rected it with rare ability through its swaddling years. Great 
tribute is also due to Grace Abbott for the quality of her leader- 
ship in perfecting the scope of the nation’s services to children. 


C. C. CARSTENS 


COPY OF TAX EXEMPTION LETTER 


1938 


COPY OF EXEMPTION LETT! 


IT:P:T:l December 28, 1938 
EAC 


National Conference of Social Work 
82 North High Street 
Columbus, Ohio 


Attention: Mr, lioward Rk. Knight 
General Secretary 


Sirs: 


Reference is made to the evidence submitted for use in 
further considering your status for Federal Income and social 
security tax purposes, and also to determine whether or not cone 
tributions to your organization are allowable deductions in the 
individual income tax returns of the donorse 


he records of this office disclose that by Bureau ruling 
dated silarch 27, 1923, you were held to be entitled to exemption 
from Federal Income taxation under the provisions of section 
231 (8) of the Revenue Act of 1921; that on June 25, 1936 you 
were advised that the previous ruling was still in force and 
effect; and that Bureau rulings of March 27, 1923 and June 2%, 
1936 were affirmed in 3ureau letter of July 1, 1938, denying 


your claim for exemption under section 101(6) of the Revenue Act, 
cf 1936 because the evidence you submitted indicated that your 
purposes and activities ars not exclusively scientific or edue 
cational, vut are for the oenefit of the comnunity as a whole 
and tend to promote general welfare. 


It is now contended that while your activities do benefit 
the entire community and tend to promote general welfare, your 
purposes and activities are primarily charitavcle and educational, 
and that you are entitled to exemption as a corporation organized 
and operated exclusively for charitable and educational purposes. 


Evidence on file in this office indicates that you were 
incorporated in 1916 as a corporation not for profit, under the 
name of National Conference of Charities and Correction; that 
you were formed to discuss the problems of charities and correction, 
to disseminate information, and to promote reforms; and that your 
corporate name was changed in 1917 to the present one. 


-20 


National Conference of Social Work 


It is stated in the preamble of your constitution, as revised, 
that your organization exists to facilitate discussion of the 
problems and methods of practical human improvement, to increase 
the efficiency of agencies and institutions devoted to this cause. 
and to disseminate information. 


Any individual or organization interested in your purposes 
and work may, upon the payment of the prescribed membership fee for 
their membership classification, become a momber of your organiza- 
tion, It appears that your membership consists principally of 
social workers, board members of social agencies, and public 
officials charged with the responsibility of administering social 
work or charitable functions of government. It is stated that with 
one exception, your officiers, the members of your executive committee, 
and the members of all elscted committees are exclusively social 
workers engaged in charitable and educational wrk having to do 
with the administration of charitable agencies. 


Your principal activities consist of the organization and 
administration of an annual conference or convention for the pure 
pose of discussing various objectives and methods of organization 
and administration of social welfare agencies and of standards of 
work of social workers; the publication of a book containing some 
of the papers presentec-and addresses made at the conference by 
vrofessional social workers, as well as the proeram and business 
transactions of the conference; the publication of a quarterly 
bulletin for the information of your members and others interested 
concerning your affairs as an organization promoting better methods 
of social work; the maintainance of a service to state conferences 
of social work through individual conferences with staff members on 
the methods and problems of administration; and the dissemination of 
information to the general public concerning good practice of 
social work and welfare activities, administration and organiza- 
tion to the end that there may be a better understanding of good 
social work practice. From time to time your officers speak at 
state conferences and other meetings concerning the problems of 
social work, its methods and organization. Your activities do 
not appear to include the carrying on of propaganda or otherwise 
attempting to influence legislation. It is stated in your certifi- 
cate of organization that you do not "formulate platforms." The 


-Je 


National Conference of Social Work 


programs of your annual conferences, as provided by your bylaws, 
are grouped unded "sections" known as (1) SocialCase Work, 

(2) Social Group Work, (3) Community Organization, and (4) Social 
Action, Discussions were conducted at your 1937 Conference by 
special comuittees on care of the aged, public health, social 
aspects of children's institutions, social aspects of public 
housing, social treatment of the adult offender, special relief 
problems and statistics and accountin,, in social work, 


Your income, which is derived principally from membership 
fees, is used to defray expenses incurred in connection with your 
activities and no part thereof inures to the benefit of any private 
individual. No surplus is accumulated and any balance remaining at 
the close of the year is applied to the operating expenses for the 
next yeare 


From the above-estated facts, it appears that your activities 
are maintained principally for and by social workers and other 
individuals and agencies resoonsible for or interested in charitable 
and social work and that your activities are essentially educational 
in that they are designed to assist charitable agencies and social 
workers to learn how to do more efficient work in meeting charitable 
and social problems. 


It is accordingly held that you are entitled to exemption from 
Federal income taxation, under the provisions of section 101(6) of 
the Revenue Act of 1936 and the corresponding provisions of prior 
revenue acts. You are not, therefore, required to file returns for 
1937 and prior years.. Inasmuch as section 101(6) of the Revenue Act 
of 1938 is similar to section 101(6) cf the Revenue Act of 1936, ree 
turns will not be required for 1938 and subsequent years so long as 
there is no change in your organization, your pur oses or method of 
operation. 


Contributions to your organization by individual donors are 
deductible by such individuals in arriving at their taxable net 
income in the manner and to the extent provided by section 23(0) 
of the Revenue Act of 1938 and the corresponding provisions of 
prior revenue acts. The deductibility of contributions by corporations 
is governed by section 23(q) of the Revenue Acts of 1936 and 1938, 


= 4a 


National Conferencs of Social York 


Any changes in the form of your organization or method of 
operation, as shown by the evidence submitted, should be 
immediately reported to the collector of internal revenue for 
your district in order that the effect of such changes upon your 
present exempt status may be determined, 


The exemption referred to in this letter does not apply to 
taxes levied under other titles or provisions of the respective 
revenue acts, except inscfar as exemption is granted expressly 
under those provisions to organizations enumerated in section 101 
of the Revenue Act of 1938 and the corresponding sections of 
prior revenue acts. 


Bureau rulings of March 27, 1923, June 25, 1936 and July l, 
1938 are hereby amended in accordance with this ruling. 


The determination of your status for social security tax 
purposes will be made the subject of a separate communication. 


A copy of this ruling is being transmitted to the collector 
of internal revenue for your district. 


By direction of the Commissioner. 
Respectfully, 


(signed) John R. Kirk 


Deputy Comuissioner 


SUPPLEMENTARY AFFADAVIT 
TO TAX 
EXEMPTION LETTER 


CONCERNING CHANGE 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 


1938 


November 11, 1938 


Mr. Le Ke Sunderlin 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
Treasury Department 

Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Sunderlins 


IT: RR: SET 


I am enclosing herewith a supslementary affidavit to the one 
submitted on Merch 6, 1958. The code number for this case in your correspondence 
is IT:RR:SET. 


I trust thet with this further effidavit it will be possible for 
the Deputy Commissioner to reconsider his ruling of July 1, 1981. After 
considerable consultation I feelthet our case is fully comparable to that of 
the Survey Associates which was decided on April 16, 1930 before the 
United Stetes Board of Tax Appesle in the case of Robert W. deForrest, 


petitioner, versus the Commissioner of Internal Revenue. {Docket No. 53165) 
The number at the heading of the decision is 19 B.T.A.——-——--. 


Because I believe our situation is so similer, I am taking the 
liberty of attaching to this letter the opinion of Judge Seawell, which [ 
trust will be given consideration by the Deputy Commissioner in the reconsid- 
eration of our case. I have not quoted the facts of the above case because 
they ere easily obtainable in your files and the fects of our case ere before 
youin the affidavit. 


I am planning to be in Washington on December 9 and 10 and would 
be gled to have an opportunity of discussing this whole matter with you 
and the Deputy Commissioner if he should so desire, on either of those 
days or if more convenient, Thursday, December 8. If none of these deys are 
convenient, I*1l arrange to be in Washington at any time that is convenient 
for you. 


Cordially yours, 


November 12, 1938 
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APPIDAVIT 


State of Ohioe 
Franklin County, 8-803 


Howard Re Knight, being first duly sworn, says that he is 
the General Secretary of the National Conference of Social Work (former- 
ly the National Conference of Charities and Corrections, the name having 
been changed in 1917), a corporation not for profit, organised and exist-. 
ing under the lews of the state of Illinois, with its principd» place 
of business at 82 North High Street, Columbus, Ohio; 


that under date of March 8, 1938 he submitted an affidavit to the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue to which this affidevit is supplemental 
in order that additional information may be available to the Commissioner 
in reconsidering his ruling of July 1, 19383 


that reference is hereby made to said ruling dated July 1, 1938, signed 
by John R. Kirk, Deputy Commissioner, under the code IT:RR:SET, in which 
it was etated that.contributions to the Netional Conference of Social 
Work are not deductible from the individual income tax return of the 
contributor, on the theory that the organization was not “...organized 
and operated exclusively for religious, charitable, scientific, li 

or educational purposes...", and that it is the purpose of this affidavit 
to demonstrate that the National Conference of Social Work is organized 
and operated exclusively for charitable and educational purposes as 
hereinafter orth. 


Affiant further says that while the activities of the organi- 
zation do benefit the entire community and tend to promote general 
welfere, ite purposes end activities are primarily charitable and educa- 
tional as shown by ite name, (National Conference of Social Work), by 
the preamble to its Constitution (a copy of which was submitted with 
prior affidavit), by the character of its membership and by its activ- 
ities, as hereinafter set forth, and by ite common acceptance as such 
for more than 60 years by people doing charitable work, as evidenced 
by quotations in lesflet marked “Exhibit A", attached hereto and made 
@ part hereof. 


Affiant further says that the membership of the organi-~ 
gation consists entirely of social workers, boerd members of sociel 
agencies, public officials charged with the responsibility of admin-~- 
istering social work or charitable functions of government and a 
few lay leaders who are members because of their concern for chari-~ 
table work as promoted by the National Conference of Social Work, as 
shown by the Membership Directory of the Conference marked “Exhibit 
B", attached hereto and made a part hereof. 


Affient further says that the officers and Executive Com 
mittee, which make up the governing body of the organization and all 
elected committees are exclusively social workers engaged in charitable 
or educational work having to do with the administration of charitable 
agencies, (the one exception being the first vice-president, who has 
served as the State Director of Unemployment Relief in the State of 
Tllinois and is President of the Community Fund of the city of Chicago 
and who has been a member of the Conference for more than ten years), 
as evidenced by the following list of officers and Executive Committee, 
and also by the list of elected committees, shown on pages 26 and 27 
of “Exhibit C", attached hereto and made a part hereof: 


President: Paul Kellogg, Editer, Survey Associates, New York City 

First Viee-President: Edward L. Ryerson, Jr., President, Community 
Fund of Chieago, Chicago, Ill. 

Second Vice-President: Ida M. Cannon, Chief of Social Service, 
Mascachusetts General Hospital, Boston, Mass. 

Third Vice-President: Jane M. Hoey, Director, Bureau of Public Assist- 
ance, Seoial Security Board, Washington, D.C. 


Treasurer: Arch Mandel, Assistant Director, Greater New York Fund, 
New York City. 

General Secretery: Howard Kk. Enight, Generel Secretary, National 
Conference of Social Work, Columbus, Ohio 

Executive Committees 


Karl de Schweinits, Director, Pennsylvania School of Social Work, 
Philadelphia. 


Charles F. Ernst, Director, State ~—_ of Social Security, 
Olympia, Washington. 


‘ Ae. gles: Foster, Exeoutive Secretary, Chicago Urban ‘tenund, Chicago, 111. 


Greenstein, ‘Executive Direotor, Associated Jewish Charities, 
tao cenhate Md. 


Fred Ke Hoshler, Diréoter, American, Public Welfare Association, Chicago, 111. 


David H. Holbrook, Secretary, Netional Social Work Council, New York City 
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Florence W. Huteinpillar, Director, Department of Seeial Work, 
University of Denver, Denver, Colorado. 


Cheney C. Jones, Superintendent, New England Home for Little 
Wanderers, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Katherine F. Lenroot, Chief, Children’s Bureau, U.S. Department of 
Labor, Washington, D.C. 


Betsey Libbey, General Secretary, Family Society of Philadelphia, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Solomon Lowenstein, Exeoutive Vice-President, Federation for the 
Support of Jewish Philanthropic Societies, New York City. 


Bertha MoCall, General Direetor, Bational Association for fravelers 
Aid and Transient Service, New York City. 


Rose J. MoHugh, Social Security Board, Washington, DeCo 


We } 2 Nowstetter, Director, School of Sooiel Work, Baiversity of 
“ Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvanie . ; 


Clare Paul Paige, Director, Femily Service Division, Chicago Relief 
Administration and Cook County Bureau of Public Welfare, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


Bertha C. Reynolds, Associate Direetor, Smith College Scheol of Social 
Work, St.Louis, Missouri. 


' Roy Sorenson, Assistant General Secretary, National Council, Young Men's 
Christian Associations, Chicago, Illinois. 


Mary Stanton, Executive Seoretary, Council of Social Agencies of Los 
Angeles, Los Angeles, California. 


George S. Stevenson, M.D., Director, Division on Community Clinics, 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene, New York City. 


Alfred F. Whitman, Executive Secretary, Children’s Aid Association, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


Elizabeth Wisner, Director, School of Social Work, Tulane University, 
New Orleans, Louisiana. 


Affiant further says that the activities of the organisation, 
as outlined in items 1 to 6, inclusive, on page 2 of former Affidavit, 
are maintained exclusively for and by social workers and other individuals 
and agencies responsible for or interested in charitable work, and that 
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these activities are essentially educational in character in that 
they ere designed to assist charitable agencies and social workers 
to learn how to do more efficient work in meeting charitable problems. 


Affient further says that because the purposes, membership, 
governing body and activities, of the National Conference of Social 
Work, (as hereinabove set forth) are exclustvely charitable and educa- 
tional, the Commissioner of Internal Revenue should reconsider his 
former ruling of July 1, 12938 end grant the request of affiant made 
in his Affidavit dated March 8, 1938. 


Affiant further saith not. 


‘subdsorib 


bed in my presence. at Colusbus, Ohio, 
» 1938. 
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/ 
Revort Of The General Secretary 
To The 


Executive Committee, National Conference Of Social Work 


The past decade has seen many changes in social work. The enormous 
expansion of public welfare, first to meet the emergencies of mass relief and 
now in the developing programs of social security, has brought thousands of 
new people into the field. Administrative problems undreamed of twenty years 
ago are being worked out. Social work,instead of being the "Little Orphan 
Annie" of pre-war community life, now is one of the most important fynctions 
of government, consuming a large share of the tax moneye. Broad questions of 
social work policy have become vital problems of public policyse Many of the 
basic concepts and axiomatic principles of the social work of yesterday are 
challengede An increased public concern over social work compels us as 
never .before to justify the methods and costs in terms which the so-called 
average man can appreciate. 


Just as other social work organizations have had to question their 
methods and results and even the validity of their existence, so the 
National Conference of Social Work finds itself facing new situations and new 
problemse It is time that we take stock of ourselves. Where have we come in 
the past ten years? In what ways have we changed? How should we develop in 
the evolving social work world of which we are a part? What are our immedi- 
ate problems of organization, administration and finance that must be mot if 
we are to continue offcctive service to social work. 


The function of the National Conference as stated in the preamble of 
its Constitution is; "The National Conference of Social Work exists to facil- 
itate discussion of the problems of practical human improvement, to increase 
the efficiency of agencies and institutions devoted to this cause, and to 
disseminate information. It does not formulate platforms." Its essential 
characteristics include a membership of individuals and agencies open to all 
who are interested, and the discussion of the aims, methods, and philosophy 
of social work without committing officially any member to statements or 
policies with which he may not agree. It is important that thero shall con-~ 
tinue to bo a time and plece whore all the factors of social work=-profe ssional 
and lay, private and public--may be explored. Here all sections of the 
country, 211 racial backgrounds and religious faiths may join for the ex- 
change of cxperience, discussion of now idoas and the benefits of mutual con- 
ference. 


Even though attendances are on the upgrado, the results of the Confer~ 
enoe are not to be moasured sololy in size of attondance at the annual meetings 
but in the steadily improved standards of social work practice in the local 
communitye Tho Conferonce as an organization is only a tool by which thoso 
interested in the problems of human improvement may learn from the lmowledge 
and experience of othors how to do a better job in thoir particular situations, 
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and may contribute from their own experience and knowledge to the solution of 
problems in other communities, Its annual meeting furnishes the time and 
place for this disoussion and conference. Its publications help spread the 
results of the discussion to thousands of communities, meanwhile recording 
the story of changing social work. Its publicity secures national interest 
in sooial problems and the methods of social worke From the Conference have 
sprung most of the agencies engaged in promoting special fields of sooial 
worke The Conference now faces a new daye 


A brief review of the progress made during the past ten years in the 
orgonization and growth of the Conference may well serve as a background to 
the consideration of plans for the future. 


Membership 


The Conference is a membership organization. Its finanoial support 
comes almost entirely from membership fees. Its policies are sontrolled by 
the memberse The growth of membership for the past deoade is shovm in the 
following table. 


Membership - 10 Years 
Year $3 « $5 e $10 $25. Total 


1927 3027 

1928 1041 1416 275 374 3106 

1929 1238 1603 284. 426 SHB) 

1930. 1391 2142 322 411 4266 ro 
1931 1852 2198 352 440 4842 %—— 
1932 1542 2051 294 363 4250 382" 
1933 1345 1835 247 361 3788 MS 
1934 1644 2181 237 379 A441 

1935 2346 2674 353 424 5797 \ 

1936 3819 2937 480 445 7681. @. C- 


The unusual increase in membership in 1936 was due partly to the new 
ruling, inaugurated in Atlantic City, requiring registration and the payment 
of 9 membership fee at the Annual Meeting if the registrant were not already 
a L members Compulsory registration became necessary when an increasing pro- 
portion of attendants at the annual mecting failed to register voluntarily 
and participate in some measure in the financial support of the Conference. 
This policy now recoives praotically universal approval as o fair and just 
requirement. However, the renewal rate of memborships has declinede Too 
many people regard the memborship fee as something to be paid only in years 
when thoy oan attend the annual mectinge Thoy fail to recognize it as a pro- 
fessional responsibility to be maintained continuously booause of the service 
rendered by tho Conferonce to social work. 


The right to vote for officers and committee members has been made 
available to all members regardless of their ability to attend the annual 
meee in any particular year by the adoption some years ago of the "mail 
vote", The official ballot now is sent to each member eligible to vote or 
who will be eligible to vote by the payment of the membership fee some two 
months before the annual meeting. Formerly the total vote rarely exceeded 
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500; now it usually is more than 2000. 


A strong membership maintained continuously is essential to a strong 
Conferencee Further reference to the needs of the Conference along these 
lines will be made in a later section of this report. 


Attendance at the Annual Mecting. 


It is important to distinguish carefully between Conferenoe members 
(those who pay the regular mombership fee) and attendants at the amual mect- 
inge Many members can not and do not attend the meeting cach year. Formerly 
many people attended the meeting without becoming members. Even with the 
present required registration many people attend but do not personally become 
members as they use the privilege accorded agency members for froe registra- 
tion. ‘While the membership and the attendance are composed to a large extent 
of the same people, each year a large number of mombers do not attend while 
a great many people who attend are not Conference momberse 


During the past decade two studies have been made of the attendance 
at the annual meeting. The original one (1924-1927) gave us for the first 
time a careful analysis of regularity of attendance, distance traveled, size 
of the community from which people same and other information that could be 
secured from the registration records. The results of this earlicr study 
were published in the Journal of Social Forces of June, 1929.4 


A new study covering the years 1931-1936 was completed this past 
sumier. It was undertaken to determine any changes that had occurred in the 
constituency of the annual meeting and for comparative purposes followed the 
lines of the carlier study. The actual work was done by Miss Josephine Eaton 
and Miss Dorothy He Hahn, senior students in Social Administration at Ohio 
State University under the joint supervision of Miss Mary Louise iark, 
Professor of Sociology and Social Administration, and the General Secretary 
of the Conference. The complete report is attached herewith as Appendix A. 


Records show 25,964 attendances at the six annual meetings represent- 
ing 19,070 different personse Three out of four (77%) persons attended but 
one annual mecting while 3.4% attended one=half or more of the six meetings. 
But 94 or 0.5% attended all six meetings. The avorage attendance during the 
period of the first study was 3,007 and during the last six years 4,327. 
During the past three years the actual attendance has been in exoess of 6,000. 


The radial distance which people in considerablo numbers traveled to 
attend the annual meeting is 1,000 miles. Approximately 1,900 different com- 
munities have been represented at the annual meeting during the past six 
yearse Ninoty=nine communities in 38 states have beon represented each year 
of the sixe Most of these cities are centers for work that is county or 
state~widee The range of influence of the Conference through direot repre- 
sentation at the annual meeting has steadily increased through the years. 
Today the annual meeting of the Conference is always one of the four largest 
conventions of a professional character hold in the United States. Only one, 
the American Medical Association, consistently oxceeds it in attendance. 

This increase of attendance is not tho result of high pressure promotion in 
any way but the natural rosponso of social work to the opportunitios afforded. 


This increase in sizo not only of the membership but also the 


attendance has increased the operating costs of the Conference, Each new 
membership must be put through the complete system of filing. The clerical 
work of recording membership and billing when due for renewal, and the 
followeup when the response is delayed has required additional staff. The 
Bulletin oirculation has increased and printing costs are rising, and so 
forth. The operating budget of the Conference has increased from $28,440 
for the year ending May 31, 1927 to about $46,000 for the year ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1956,.* During these ten years many new activities have been added 
to the regular work of the Conference. Among these are better program build= 
ing with program committee meetings for which expenses of committee membors 
are paidg a real publicity department; a service to state conforences; the 
ownmlative indox; an editorial committee for which expenses are paidgs and a 
much more efficient organization for the annual mcoting, and so forthe 


Of the ton years covered, at least five wore depression years when 
travel items virtually vanished in agoncy budgots, salarics wore rcduosed and 
positions uncertain. Two of the meetings, Des Moines and Memphis, were held 
in sections of the country where a large attendance was not possible and one 
was held on the Paoific Coast which increased tho cost. It was only at the 
Atlantic City meeting that compulsory registration more effectively balaneed 
income and size of attendance. 


The Atlantic City meeting itsclf, however, cntailed a story of 
financial problems, for the unanticipated decision to meet there instead of 
Washington placed an unexpected and unusual burden on the Conferences All 
of the local expenses usually provided by the host city were assumed by the 
Conferences. Special contributions ultimately provided for all of this ex- 
cept about $1800 which was absorbed into the current budget. 


During some of these years a deficit has been carried over into the 
following year but at no time has the deficit been out of oontrol and with 
but one exception bills have been paid within the credit limitations agreed 
CO. 


One weakness in the financial structure of the Conference is the un- 
certainty of related events. A flood six weeks prior to one annual meeting 
reduced the attendance by at least 1000 without corresponding redustion in 
expensese Another year a misunderstanding with some of the local group cost 
the Conference several thousand dollars in momberships that would and should 
have been received. Another weakmess is tho lack of a sufficient number of 
regular continuous memberships maintained year in and year out as a respon= 
sibility of both social work porsonnel and agencies for the finanoial support 
of the Conference for its service to tho whole fielde The Conferenso needs 
to build a reserve fund of at least $5000 to tako care of omergoncies 


Staff Organization 


Ten years ago the permanent staff of the Conference consisted of 
three people, the general secretary, a stenographer and assistant, and a 


* Tho difference in dates arises from the change made some years ago shift~- 
ing the fiscal period from June 1 to May 31 to tho calendar yeare 
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bookkeeper=stenographere In addition there was a part time assistant editor 
of the Proceedings. The normal permanent staff now includes the general 
secretary, an assistant secretary, a director of publicity who gives part 
time to membership promotion, an office manager who does considerable steno- 
graphic work, a bookkeeper and three stenographers. All of these people 
have special responsibilities at the time of the annual meetings. There is 
also a part time person who assists with the proof reading of the Prooeed= 
ingse From time to time tomporary stenographic help is needed. The accom- 
panyins diagram shows the organization of the staff. 


Program Organization and Building 


Ten years ago the program was organized around ten (later twelve) 
permanent divisions and the Kindred Groups,*which were independent organiza- 
tions in special fields of social work and for purposes of convenience and 
eoonomy held their annual meetings as a part of the meeting of the Conference. 
Each division chairman with more or less help from his committee members 
planned the program of the division. These program plans were discussed by 
the ohairmen ot a meeting of the Executive Committee. Usually but one such 
meeting was held when plans were very tentative. There was no clearing of 
division programs with those of the Kindred Groups except as was volumtarily 
done by the chairmen. The result was all too frequently duplication of sub- 
jects and speakers and little relationship between programs. In too many 
cases the program was planned so late that there was not sufficicnt time for 
adequate preparation. 


The first step taken toward improving the building of the program 
was the inauguration of tivo program conferences each year at which each 
division chairman and the program chairmen of each Kindred Group reported 
their program plans to the entire groupe Duplication of sub;ject matter dis- 
appeared almost at once and a healthy growth of joint meetings between vari- 
ous groups of similar or overlapping interests took place. 


The next step was the abolition of the divisions which had become so 
static that they could not easily be changed from year to year as the situa 
tion required. In their place were set up four sections and later a fifth, 
based on broad functions of social work. Officers and committee members 
elected by the entire membership of the Conference head these sectionse In 
addition, the Conference Program Conmittee is authorized to organize as many 
Special Committees for the discussion of particular important topics as it 
deems wise, The Executive Committee was reorganized to serve as the admin= 
istrative group of all interests of the Conference and a new program conmit- 
tee with broad powers was established to devote its cntire energy to the 
progrom for the annual mecting. The: Program Cormittee consists of the 
president of the Conference, the preceding year's president, six members 
eleoted by the Executive Comnittce - two members each year for terms of 
three years, providing continuity to the thinking and planning of the com- 
mittee ~ and the chairman of cach Section and Special Committee. Tho pro~ 
gram committec starts its work in Septembor and usually meets about once a 
month until the January program confcrencee At these times plans for the 
program are dotermined. The process of frank, round-tablo discussion of 


* Later renamed Associate and Special Groups. 
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mutual program plans has added strength each year to the program as a whole. 


Tt has been interesting, to watch the increasing number of Associate 
Groups, formerly Kindred Groups, that purposely delay their ovm progrem plan- 
ning until hearing the reports of the various Sections, Likewise, the steady 
increase in related programs of the Associate Groups and the Sections and 
Special Comiittees. The new organization gives democratic control with cen- 
tralized responsibility. The scheme of Sections must be reconsidered by the 
Executive Committee at least every five yearse The Special Comaittecs are 
organized for one year only so that the program structure can easily be 
changed to meet new conditions and situations. 


Publications 
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Ihe Proceedings. 


The most inportant publication of the Conference is the Proocedings 
of the annual meeting. The title is a misnomer for it has not for many years 
inéluded all of the papers or discussions held. A decade ago all of the 
manuserints that could be obtained from the Divisions wore publishede No 
manusoripts from Associate Groups ever have been printede In the earlier 
days no attempt was made to select the mterial to be published or weigh it 
on the basis of quality or its future value for reference purposes. For many 
years the binding was unattractive and the material was set in tiny type in 
order that an increasing amount of material might be crammed into about the 
soine number of pagese 


After careful study of the practice of many other organizations of a 
similar character, an Editorial Conmittee with over-lapping membership wos 
established, the committee being responsible for careful reading of 211 mane 
uscripts presented and the selection of some for publication. A modern type 
and a new and attractive binding were adopted beginning with the volume of 
1929. Another change in type and binding was adopted in 1956 to keep the 
volume in line with the best of modern practicee Many favorable comments 
have beer reocived on the new book and very few critioisms,. 


For seovernl years all manuscripts not published were copicd and deposit- 
ed with the Russell Sage Foundation Library, the Library of the University of 
Chiongo, and the Library of the University of California. A fourth oopy was 
filed in the Confcrenoe office for loaning upon request, At the end of four 
yoars a check was made with the libraries as to the use that had been made of 
these manuscripts. Two librarics reported that no calls had been received 
and the other that one request had been made for a single manuscript. Tho 
practice of filing these copics was therefore dropped. A filo now is kept 
only in the Conference office. 


During the ten years the distribution of the Proecedings has grown 
from about 2300 to more than 5000, 


The Cumulative Index. 


The Proceodings of the Conferenee compose the best single reference 
source on tho history of Amcrican social work. They are usod extensively by 
schools and colloges and by professional training schools. Many sgencies also 
use thom for training of staff and board mombors. A now cumulative index 
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covering the first sixty volumes was compiled and published in recognition of 
the increasing difficulty in using the great abundance of uncorrelated mater- 
ial. No such index had been published since 1916. Unfortunately the sale of 
the new Index was extremely disappointing and a financial loss was sustained. 
However the type has been held and the next revision which is to be published 
with the sixty-fifth volume will be much less expensive to print and the sale 
should be far better. Libraries and schools that have used the Index have 
found it invaluable. 


The Conference Bulletin 


The Quarterly Bulletin published by the Conference and sent to all mem- 
bers has always been a problem. It is at the present time a house organ to 
keep the members in touch with Conference affairs. One issue is devoted to the 
preliminary program of the annual meeting, another gives a summary of the 
meeting but can do this only in a very fragmentary way. A third issue is maine 
ly the membership list, which has bocome increasingly expensive as the member- 
ship has growmme. The Bulletin should be of mere value to members and perhaps 
some way can be found to do this without unnecessary competition with other 
social work periodicals. 


The Associate Groups 


For many years various organizations in special ficlds of social work 
have held their meetings or conferences at the same time and place as the 
National Conference of Social Work. In fact these specialized agencies are 
made up to a very large extent of the same people who are interested in the 
Conference, The Associate Group meetings are a real part of the Conference to 
the attendants at the annual meeting, and they are so regarded by the Confer- 
ence administration, Formerly (in the days when they were knowm as Kindred 
Groups) their relation to the Conference was very loose. Virtually any group 
that pleased could meet as a Kindred Group without regard to its standards of 
work or its effect on other social work. 


Some years ago it became desirable to define more closely the kinds of 
agencies that should be accorded the privilege of the status of a recognized 
Associate Group of the Conference. Identification with the Conference is of 
real value to an organization, Some ag_ncies were anxious to meet with and be 
identified with the Conference almost entirely for tho publicity value it gave 
theme Some of these were of notoricusly low standards of work. Ther2fore a 
committee studied the whole problem and recommended certain standards and 
requirements that should be mot by any crganization which desired the mtually 
advantageous relation of Associate Group of the National Conference of Social 
Worke The status of Associate Group was assumed to be a permanent one. How- 
ever, each year there are certain state-wide or local groups that wish to meet 
with the Conference for that year. Also some organizations wish to try the 
relationship for a fow years before entering into a more permanent one. Hence 
the classification of Special Group was established for these organizations. 
The requirements for these two classifications are as follows. (Exceptions 
to certain items can be made in individual instances by vote of the Executive 
Committee.) 


Ae An incorporated or permanently organized agency in a special field 
or in the general field of social work which is not local, state, 
or purely regional in its scope and which conducts a year-round 
program and meets the following requirements, shall be eligible 
to status as an Associate Group in the National Conference of 
Social Work, The other requirements referred to above are: 
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Maintenance of an institutional membership in the National 
Conference ($25.00 per annum). 


Definite participation in the program building of the Con- 
ference as a wholee 


Hearty cooperation with the regular Conference machinery 
for the arrangements for meetings, publicity service, and 
the like. 


A reasonable amount of cooperation in strengthening the 
Conference itself through extending Conference membership 
in its own group. 


Admission to the status of Associate Group is: 


le By invitation of the Executive Committee of the Conference 
based on a recommendation of the Program Committee of the 
Conference, or, 


2e Upon application of the Group itself to the Executive 
Committee. 


In each case when acting upon an invitation or application, the 
Executive Committee shall have before it sufficient evidence to 
indicate that there is a real need or desire for the Group under 
discussion to be granted the status of Associate Group and that 
the Group itself can and is willing to make a real contribution 
to the enrichment of the Conference as a whole, and is not antag- 
onistic nor opposed to the recognized ideals of the Conference 
nor to the purposes and projects of the majority of the Associate 
Groups of record in the Conference of the preceding yeare 


(It is recognized that the Conference in granting privileges of 
admission also assumes certain obligations to the whole body of 
Associate Groups to the end that any large majority of them be 

not embarrassed nor harmed by an enforced association, in the 

public mind, with Groups antagonistic or opposed to their movements.) 


Admission to the status of Associate Group shall be granted, except 
in the case of renewals, only to such incorporated or permanently 
organized agencies engaged in a recognized phase of social work 

and as have branches or agencies or members actually and profession- 
ally engaged in not less than seven states, and also, as have 
indicated their adherence to high standards of work in one or more 
of the respective social work fields of case work; group work; 
social reform and legislation; social research; social work 
administration. 


Special Groups. 


The classification of Special Group is officially recognized by 
the Executive Committee. All Groups that are temporary in nature 
or only use the Conference as a convenient time and place for 
meeting are classified as Special Groupse Groups in allied fields 
that are not closely related to social work but which find a real 
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advantage in meeting with the Conference are also classified as 
Special Groups. Other Groups not eligible for status as an 
Associate Group but which desire to meet with the Conference 
may have this opportunity under the classification of Special 
Groupe 


An applicant for admission as a Special Group is required to show 
sufficient evidence that the proposed meeting or meetings are 

not merely for purpose of advertisement of the Group and of its 
project in the Conference program and otherwise, but promise to 
make a real contribution to the enrichment of the Conference as 4 
whole, and in no way prejudice the standards of social work 
recognized as the ideals of the Conference, nor be harmful to 

the reputation and welfare of the majority of organizations 
having the status of Associate Group. 


Each organization is approved annually by vote of the Executive Comit- 
tee. In 1927 the following organizations were Kindred Groups of the Confer- 
ence: 


American Association for Community Organization. 

American Association for Organizing Family Social Work. 

American Association of Hospital Social Workers. 

American Association of Psychiatric Social Workers. 

American Association of Social Workerse 

American Country Life Association. 

American Red Cross. 

Association of Schools of Professional Social Work. 

Big Brother and Big Sister Federation. 

Child Welfare League of America. 

Committee on Public Aid to Mothers with Dependent Children in 
Their Own Homes. 

Committee on Publicity Methods in Social Work. 

Committee on Relations with Social Agencies of the National 
Association of Legal Aid Organizations. 

Girls' Protective Council. 

Home Economics Group. 

Inter-City Conference on Illegitimacy. 

International Association of Policewomen. 

Joint Vocational Service. 

National Association of Visiting Teachors. 

National Conference of International Institutes. 

National Conference of Social Service of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. 

National Probation Association. 

National Tuberculosis Association. 

National Association of Traveler's Aid Societies. 

State Conference Secretaries. 


In 1957 the following have been approved for the current year: 


American Association for Labor Legislation. 
American Association of Medical Social Workers. 
American Association of Psychiatric Social Workers, 
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American Association of Schools of Social Work. 

American Association of Social Workers. 

American Association of Visiting Teachers. 

American Birth Control League. 

American Home Economics Association, Home Economics in Social 
Work Department. 

American Legion, National Child Welfare Divisione 

American National Red Crosse 

American Public Welfare Association. 

American Social Ilygiene Association. 

Big Brother and Big Sister Federation. 

Child Welfare League of America. 

Church Conference of Social Work. 

Community Chests and Councils. 

Community Chests and Councils, Social Service Exchange Committee. 

Council of Women for Home Missions. 

Episcopal Social Work Conference. 

Family Welfare Association of America. 

Legal Aid Group. 

Mothers Aid Association. 

National Association for Travelers Aid and Transiont Service. 

National Board, Y..C.A.'sS. 

National Child Labor Committee. 

National Committee on Volunteers in Social Work. 

National Conference of International Institutes. 

National Conference of Jewish Social Welfare. 

National Conference of Juvenile Agencies. 

National Federation of Day Nurseries. 

National Federation of Settlements. 

National Girls! Work Council. 

National Institute of Immigrant Welfare. 

National Probation Association. 

National Tuberculosis Association. 

Salvation Army. 

Social Work Publicity Council. 

State Conference Secretaries. 


Special Groups: 


American Association on Mental Deficiency. 

City General Secretaries! Association of the Y.M.eCeA.'S. 
Clinical Psychology Group. 

Conference on Immigration Policy. 

Forum on the American Indian. 

International Society for Crippled Children. 

Life Insurance Adjustment Bureau. 

National Association of Employed Officers of the Y.iV.CeA.ts. 
National Association of Goodwill Industries. 

National Association for the Study of Group Work, 

National Childrents Home and Aid Association. 

National Coordinating Committee of Social Service Employee Groups. 
National Council on Naturalization and Citizenship. 
National Council for the Physically handicapped. 

National Council, YeMeCeAe'Se 

Seamen's Agencies. 


A comparison of the two lists will show that while many organizations have met 
with the Conference continuously, some have dropped out and a large number 
have been added representing new fields of work or new alignments of sodial 
interestse In some instances organizations now meeting with the Conference 
felt ten years ago that they were not a part of social work. 


During the years the relationship has been strengthened. Representa- 
tives of the Associate Groups participate in the two program conferences held 
each year for the clearing of program plans. Joint meetings between the 
groups and various sections of the Conference are arranged. The administra- 
tive staff of the Conference in almost every instance makes all the local 
arrangements for meetings. National publicity is given Associate Group meet- 
ings through the preliminary program of the Conference and the other publicity 
releases and the press service handles their material for news releases at the 
time of the annual meeting on the same basis as the Conference itself. On the 
whole it is a happy cooperation, producing mtual advantages and carrying 
mutual responsibilities. 


Publicity and Interpretation 


For many years the annual meeting of the Conference has been recognized 
as one of the most important sources of news material about social work. 
Until recent years however this fact was not capitalized in any effective wey. 
Due to lack of funds the Conference had no publicity staff of its owme The 
local publicity committee each year varied in ability and experience and nat- 
urally was more concerned with local news values than in any national coverage. 
To properly organize and administer a press service that will make easily 
available to reporters, correspondents and editors the news values in the 
annual meeting is an expert job and cannot be performed in the last few days 
preceding a meeting. After several attempts to secure a good press service 
with expert assistants employed for two or three weeks, a full-time publicity 
director was employed in April of 1955 to develop the publicity for the Con- 
ference and assist with membership promotion. The increasing attention which 
the national press services have given to the annual meeting and the response 
of the various broadcasting chains show that we have made a good beginning in 
using the woll known news channels for giving widespread national publicity 
to what is said at the annual meeting. However so mich valuable material comes 
in the one week that only a small part of it can be used. Much of it can be 
and will be increasingly used for news stories, etc., during the rest of the 
year. 


State Conferences. 


There has always been the heartiest cooperation between the National 
Conference of Social Work and the now more than forty state conferences. Many 
of the state conferences have patterned their organization after that of the 
national, Officers and staff of the national have appeared on state confer- 
ence programs many times. There is a steady flow of correspondence between 
the national office and the secretaries or other officers of state conferences 
on all kinds of problems. Some years ago a special committee of the National 
Conference made a study of certain questions of National Conference policy and 
included its relation to state conferences. At that time it was recommended 
that the National should organize no regional conferences, instead, it was 
agreed, the National should work with the state conferences assisting thom as 
they desired, in becoming stronger. In following these recommendations, the 
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administrative staff has cooperated with the Association of State Conference 
Secretaries. At present the secretarial work of that organization is fur- 
nished by the National office. An occasional bulletin in mimeographed form 
is distributed to all State Conference secretaries and presidents. This 
carrics the news of activities of State Conferences, or summaries of various 
experiences with particular problems such as institutes or regional mectings. 
A series of meetings is held each year in various sections of the country at 
which state conference secretaries discuss common problems and a staff member 
of the national office brings into the discussion the experience of other 
statese A handbook on State Conference organization, methods, administration, 
etc., is in preparation. This seeks to bring together in usuable form the 
experience of many conferences. When published this winter it will be made 
available to all state conference secretariose 


The International Conference of Social Work 
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The inspiration to organize an International Conference of Social Work 
that would bring together social workers from 211 countries came to Dr. Rene 
Sand when he attended the meetings of the National Conference in 1919 and 1923, 
The first meeting of the International Conference was in Paris, France, in 
1928, and succeeding meetings have been held in Frankfort-am-Main, Germany,in 
1952, and London, England, in 1936. From its beginning the International Con- 
ference has received the heartiest cooperation and support of the National 
Conference. With the help of generous appropriations from several American 
Foundations and a gift of $1000 from the National Conference the first meeting 
was organized. The National Conference has been always the representative of 
the International Conference in the United States. Through its office infor- 
mation has been distributed about each meeting and memberships and contribu- 
tions have beon secured so that social work in the United States always has 
met its full share of the financial support. The next meeting probably will 
be held in 1940 at some place yet to be selected. 


Joint Effort 

In this resume of the more important facts about the Conference during 
the past ten years no attompt is made to measure the mass of correspondence or 
the details of the records that have taken hours of labor. Your secretary 
knows that what success has been attained is due to the fine loyalty and effie 
ciency of a small staff and the hearty unselfish work of hundrods of Confer- 
ence members who have served on committees, spoken on programs, or participated 
in many other ways in the Confcrence. The best days are yet ahead, 


The Conference J.ooks /head. 
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Recause the Conference is an organizetion serving social work while 
doiny no social vork itself, it must look forward in terms of how to make its 
activities most useful to 311 social workers and all social agencies. Two 
studies supplementing those referred to in this report are planned for this 
winter if arrangements can be developed. The first is a study of the movement 
of membership durinc the past five years. This would treat the continuity of 
individual memberships and the effects of compulsory registration at the annual 
meeting-- involving in many cases required membership in the Conference~« on 
the total membership. The second study will carry further the analysis of the 
attendance at the annual meeting inquiring into the kinds of social workers 
who attend, whether from public or private agencies, varieties of special 
social work in which they are enraged, etc. Poth of these studies should be 


helpful in charting the future course of the Conference. 
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Let us now consider briefly some of the problems facing the Conference 
as an organization and some possible changes that might be made. Some of 
these suggestions will need to be referred to special committees for further 
study, discussion and recommendation; others if approved by the Executive 
Committee may be put into effect almost inmediately by Executive Comittee 
action or vote of the Conference. The hearty cooperation of many Conference 
members may be required to accomplish still other objectives. 


Financial Supvort and Membership. 
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The Conference like all other agencies is limited in its activities by 
its financial resources. Its support in the past has come entirely from mem- 
berships and should continue to be derived from this source primarily. It has 
no endowment and has sought no endowment. A relatively small amount of con- 
tributions has been received for special purposes. The past ten years have 
been years of unusual stress and strain. New and unexpected demands have been 
made on the budget with membership income at times decreasing in the face of 
increasing necessary expenditures. At all times the income has been too uncer- 
tain for accurate planning. However as we look forward the prospect is encour- 
aginge what are the financial goals toward which we may work? 


Ae A mch lerger continuous personal membership. A glance at the 
following table showing the status of membership as of August 31, 1957, shows 
that the bulk of the membership is paid in the second quarter of the year. 
This means such memberships first came in to the Conference either during or 
just prior to an annual meeting. 

STATUS OF MEMBERSHIP REPORT 
August 51, 1957 


Active: 


lst quarter 
end quarter 
3rd quarter 


4th quarter 
Total 
Delinquent: 


end quarter 

ord quarter 

Total 2509 sl 5196 
GRAND TOTAL 5240 642 506 10132 

A large percentage of the paid up memborship of the second quarter was new at 


the Indianapolis meeting. The membership listed as delinquent, that is, due 
for renewal, was to a great extent new at Atlantic City. The rate of renewal 
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@ for each class of membership for the year 1936 is as follows: 


Membership fee Renewal Rate 


4.4.55 
69% 
88% 
83% 


Be An increase in the actual number of members. liembership is open 
to all versons interested regardless of their relationship to social work or 
their professional qualifications. It is purely volimtary. With the number 
of persons now employed in social work, with the large number of board mem= 
bers participating in agency affairs, and the increasing number of people 
engaged in the administration of various forms of public social work, a goal 
of 10,000 personal members (43 and $5) is by no means umreasonablee Of this 
group, at least 70% or more ought to be continuous regardless of attendance 
at the annual meetinge This formerly was truce It can bo accomplished again. 

% is a question of professional responsibility and sustained interest in 
social worke 


Social work agencies both public and private also have a responsibil- 
ity for support of the Conferenco somewont different in nature than that of 
the individual. Out of the Conference come many of the ideas that help 
raise the whole standard of social work, opportunities for staffs to keep up 
to date and improve professional techniques and information pointing to 
steadily increasing public intelligence about social work. Under the finane 
Cial stress of the past few years many organizations dropped their member- 
shipse Others have found it difficult to convince budget committees of the 
desirability of Conference membership. But the chief difficulty here is in 
difference e 


With the development of the Commmity Chests the question of relative 
amount of support for the Conference from local agencies has been quite 
rightly raised. A few years ago, for purposes of comparison, a scale was de- 
veloped showing what might be regarded as 2 reasonable number of agency mem= 
berships from each city of 50,000 population or more, and the actual status 
of cach city was conputcd. Some of the largest cities with many agencies 
came only within 20 or 30% of this so-called quota. Others fell even below 
this percentage. A few cities stood at 100% or better. In every case where 
this quota was discussed with local chest and social work leaders its reason- 
ableness was admittod at once. In addition to the private agencics there 
are hundreds of new public agencies which should participate in Conference 
support on the same basis as private organizations. 


In some instancos local icgal restrictions make this difficult but 
there has beon enough response from this group to indicate that hero is a 
great source of Conference mombeorshin and participation. It is not too 
optimistic to sct a gonl of at least 2000 agency (public and private) mem- 
berships perhaps about evenly divided between the $10 and $25 classifications. 
This support ought to be almost ontirely continuous and the renowal rato 
above 90%. 


Another wealmess in the Conforence financial structure is the lack 
of any reserve fund that can be dravm on in an cmorgoncy or used to carry 


the Conference through periods of low incone, Formerly there was such a fund 
of $6000 saved from special contributions made to the Fiftieth Anniversary 
meeting. A reserve of at least $5000 and ultimately more should be built up. 
This can bé done only from current income through membership support that is 
continuous and greater than at present. It is doubtful if such a fund could 
be established by special contributions in advance of the emergency. Probax 
bly the most feasible method would be to make each yearts income finance that 
yearts activities and allocate any surplus to a reserve fund. Before this can 
be done however there must be a larger margin between income and the pressing 
financial needs of the Conference. 


The stability of Conference finances would be helped by the establish- 
ment of a new class of life memberships of $100 open only to individuals. 
From such a membership with accrued interest could be taken each year }$5==the 
regular personal membership feee The privileges of such a membership should 
continue until the death of the member or his voluntary relinguishnent at which 
time any balance could be disposed of at the discretion of the Execoutive Com-= 
mitteee The fco might be paid in one sum, in four annnal payments of $25 or 
ton payments of $10. Or because of the reduced cost of bookkeeping for such 
memberships perhaps a $4 fee could be taken out cach year. How this would 
work, assuming that tho principal was invested at 3% compounded semi-annually, 
is shown herewithe 


Payment Duration annual feo $5 Duration annual fee $4 


$10C~cash 28 years 43 yoars 
4#$25 payments 26 years 39 years 
10-310 payments 23 years 35 yoars 


If 1000 such memberships could be obtained they would assure a fund of 
$4000 or $5000 for the operating budget at the beginning of each fiscal period 
which is also the beginning of the vneriod of heavy expense. Hovever, such a 
plen should not be adopted until there is assurance of a minimuna nunber of 
perhaps 200.6 


It is believed that such memberships could be secured from board mem= 
bers and other interested lay leaders as well as the higher salaried profes= 
sional workers. The spreading of payments over a four, five or ten year 
period would permit younger workers who so desired to establish their Confer- 
ence mombership for lifo carly in their professional caroers. The restrictions 
on such memberships to protect the intorests of both the momber and the 
Conference would have to be established by tho Executive Comittee. 


An increasing number of college students majoring in sociology and 
students from professional training schools has been attending the annual 
meetinge This is a splendid devolopment. For many years such students have 
been accorded the privileges of the meeting without payment of any fee. Of 
late yonrs however, undoubtedly through misunderstanding, this free rogistra- 
tion has been claimed by persons employed on part or full time but who were 
taking courses at school or college. Some thought should be given to ostab- 
lishing roasonable restrictions as to what students should be given tho 
courtesy of the annual meeting. It also has been suggested that a special 
student membership with a nominal fee of porhaps $1 could bo established for 
full time students who are not yet employed, giving thom the Quartorly Bulle- 
tim and the privileges of the annual mectinge Possibly some such plan might 


well be the source of loyal membership in future years, Under no ciroumstan- 
ces should any difficult obstacles be placed in the way of these potential 
members of the future in the enjoyment of the privileges of the Conference 
while they are still in college or training school. 


The task of buildings up and maintaining the Conference membership is 
a difficult one that should have continuous effort. Because of limited staff 
and budget, efforts along these lines in the past have had to be sporadic. 
Also no amount of effort on the part of the administrative staff can be as 
effective in building membership as‘the loyal cooperation of Conference mem= 
bers who can promote membership in their ovm communities through personal 
contactse The building of Conference membership must be a cooperative effort 
by staff, officers and members. 


The Amual Meoting. 
The annual meeting is the most spectacular and inportant activity of 
the Conference. Many members regard the Conference as merely an annual meet= 
ing and are not conscious of its other activities or the enormous amount of 
work that goes on during the intervening months to make the annual mecting a 
success each year. The attendance has greatly increased in recent yearse 
The past three meetings have run from 6000 to approximately 10,000 according 
to the best estimates, Its very size has created new problems that must be 
mete 


The number of cities having proper facilities for a meeting of the 
Conference are limited. The expense to the local community for entertaining 
the Conference has increased and the cost to the Conference itself is larger. 
The present agreenents between the local comaunity and the Conference have 
come dovm to us from the time when the Conference was much smaller and the 
situation far less complex. At least twice in the past five years the Time | 
and Place Committee has recommended sitics not previously visited by any 
staff membor who has responsibility for arrangements and who, through past 
experience, is in a position to judge the adequacy of the available facili- 
ties. The present financial arrangoment places too heavy a cost both in 
money and time on the local social work personnel and too little on the 
commercial interests that profit from the holding of the meeting in the city. 
It has become well known that under prosent agreenmonts it takes virtually 211 
the professional staff of the social agencies to operate the various services 
and these persons are unable to profit professionally from participation in 
the meetings. 


This situation was recognized by the Exccutive Committee two years ago 
and a special cormittece under the chairmanship of Paul T. Boisser was appoint- 
ed to study the whole problom and submit recormendations for noeded changes. 
This committee so far has considered the criteria for the selection of a city, 
the process by which the sclection should be made, and needed changes in tho 
agreements to be made. Careful consideration should be givon to these 
recommendations ond such of thom as moet with the approval of tho Executive 
Cormittoe and the Conference should be put into effoct as soon as possibloe 


From tine to time the suggestion is made that the Conference should 
substitute in alternate years a series of regional meetings for its annual 
national meeting. Plausiblo arguments are advanced both in favor of such a 
plan and opposed to it. Can the values now sccurod by tho annual nocting bo 


preserved or enhanced by a regional set-up every second year? ‘VWould not the 
organization of regioal meetings by the National Conference freatly damage 
the state conferences in the years in which the National held regionals? On 
the other hand it is argued that regionol meetings would bring some of the 
values of the National meetirg to a far larger group than is possible at a 
Single National meeting. Many members of the Conference who can attend the 
amiual mcetings very infrequently because of distances necessary to travel 
could attend regional meetingse Any change of policy along these lines should 
be made onl: after careful consideration of all factors involved and in the 
light of what plen will best serve social work. The Executive Cormittee rece 
omizing for tho sccond tine in the past ton years the desire of many Confere 
enoe members to have the whole problem reconsidered referred it to the 
committee of which Mr. Beisser is the chairman and at the sane tine added 
three now members to the cormittece. This committce will report its reoomens 
dations for action by the Conference at the carliest possible timee 


Some thought and consideration should be given soon to the annual buse- 
iness meeting of the Conference. It is here that inportant quostions of 
policy should be decided. lowever the very size of the membership and the 
fact that in the linited tinc available no prover discussion can be given has 
greatly reduced the valuc of the business scssione Relatively fow of the men- 
bers at the present time can be easily informed of all the facts involved in 
any proposed change of policy. Wisely the Conference has for years limited 
the privilege of voting both for officers and on questions of policy to nem= 
bers of more than one yearts continuous standinge Three years ago the Exec- 
utive Committee ruled that only members who had established their right to 
vote should bo admitted to the floor of the business nmectinge This step was 
taken in consideration of the size of the session and to overcome the possi- 
bility of voting by those not eligible ~ a circumstance which might have 
inspired challenges to legislation adopted. All persons interested were 
invited to sit in the balcony or some other suitable part of the hall and 
participate in the discussion. The enforcenent of this ruling has been dif- 
ficult because many members fail to bring the evidence of their right to vote. 


Several suggestions have been made to neet this situatione Some would 
have the business session linited entirely to voting members and a time ree 
served during the Conference week which would be adequate for the thorough 
discussion of any matters that might cone upe It also has been thought that 
all policy changes should be made by an onlarged Executive Committee or some 
form of represontativo assembly that would take this responsibility scriously 
and give the necessary tine and thought. Others feel thet the business sos- 
Bion might be opened to overyone for the reports and disoussion with all 
questions involving important changes of policy or amendments to the Consti- 
tution and By-Laws referred to the voting momborship at the time of annual 
mail vote for officers. The control of the Conference should be kept demo- 
cratic and in tho hands of its loyal members. However, sone consideration 
should be given soon to the probloms of sceuring thoughtful, woll-considered 
action when needed and for the fullest and freest discussion of such action 
by the Conference mombershipe 


While we are discussing some of the problems growing out of the ine 
croasing size and conplexity of tho annual meeting, your secretary wishes to 
present a suggestion for a different kind of amnual meeting that night be 
held every four yearse Somo thought has becn given to this suggestion ond it 
has beon discussed informally with numorous mombers of tho Confercnoce. The 


present annual meeting is 2 period of intense activity. There are many times 
more .cetings than any one person can attend, and frequently the choice is 
difficult to make. Far too little time and energy are available for personal 
conferences, and the pressure on outstanding leaders is terrifice. Practically 
no change exists for small groups to devote uninterrupted thought to various 
problemse It might well be that in each fourth year the annual meeting should 
be so nlanned that some of these values be emphasized even if it meant for- 
feitins some of the usual benefits of the large concentrated mectinge. The 
proposed meeting would have the following characteristics: 


Ae The tine extended from one week to three weeks with no expectation 
that any person would necessarily stay through the entire period but that the 
attendance would be changing, thus probably reducing the number in attendance 
at any one time to about one third of the present number. 


Be The whole pace of the mecting would be moderated, one third of 
each day being left free for personal conferences or spontaneous informal 
LLOudS « 


Ce The place of the meeting might be some university campus with suf- 
ficient dormitory and dining hall facilities to assure accommodations at a low 
coste This might well permit a person to stay a much longor time at the same 
cost of the present week, 


De There would be a minimum of large mass meetings and a maximum of 
small group meetings where discussion could be easily developed. The program 
cormittee might well follow in general the sectional organization but adapt 
it so as to have a variety of small group meetings. Some of these should be 
limited in attendance so as to provide a group with a common background and 
intereste Some could be attended upon application. Others might well be 
selected groups meeting for fivo or six times under the same leadership in an 
attempt to work through the subject of discussion to some worthwhile conclu- 
sions or recomendations. Other groups could be of the institute varicty or 
resemble somewhat short summer school courses. In planning such a program 
related intorests could be omphasized in cach of the three weeks and the 
Associate Groups particularly concerned with that series of related interests 
hold their meetings in the same week. In this way instead of fifty Associate 
and Special Groups meeting in one week there might be an average of 15 or 18, 


Ee The Associate Groups could also arrange more of their programs in 
the form of institutes or round tables. They would also find far less compe= 
tition with the meetings of other Associate Groups. 


Fe Ample time (one third of each day) would be left free for personal 
conferences or spontaneous gatherings in which there is great values 


Only the skeleton outline of the proposed plan is given. It takes 
only a little imagination to fill in tho content of such a program, This 
quadrennial meeting might well take on the character of a periodic stock=- 
takinge It would also give some opportunity for furthering onots professional 
equipment. 


It is recognized that such a program for the annual meeting would not 
be feasible every year but it may have roal merits for an occasional meoting. 


The Progran of the Annual Meeting 
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The chief wenkmess of the former program organization was its lack of 
elasticity. Once established, a division virtually never was dropped, and so 
many had been established that new ones could not well be added. Under the 
present organization the names and scope of cach rogular section must be re- 
considered at least every five ycarse The special committees are organized 
each year for one year only by the Program Cormittee. This poriodic revision 
is due to take place during noxt Conference year so that any changes will be 
in effeot at the annual meeting of 1940. However it is not necessary to wait 
until that time to add new sections if they are needed. This can be done 
upon recormendation of the Program Cormittee by the Executive Committee at 
any time. In viow of the rapid changes transpiring in social work and the 
consideration that will have to be given next year to revision, it might be 
well to devote some thought to the question during tho coming year, The pro- 
gram for the annual meeting must be kept sensitive to the current needs of the 
field. 


In this connection has cone another suggestion which seems to your 
secretary to have some merit. There is no connection between the Program 
Committee that plans the program and the Editorial Comittee which seleots 
the manuscripts that are published in the Procecdingse The experience of tho 
Editorial Committee in carefully reading and weighing 211 the manuscripts 
following the close of the meeting could be of great value to the program of 
the following year. It has boen suggested that the two new mombers of the 
Program Conmittee elected each yoar by the Exccutive Cormittee serve also 
for one year on the Editorial Committec. In this way they would reviow an 
entire program for which they had had no responsibility before actually be- 
ginning work as mombers of the Program Coz:mittee. They could bring to the 
discussion of the Program Committee the critical co:ments of the editorial 
group, including both the successes and mistakes. Such service on the 
Editorial Committee would be the best possible preparation for service on 
the Program Cormittee. 


The chairmen of the sectios and special cormittees are finding their 
duties increasingly difficult and tineeconsuninge In many instances steno- 
graphic assistance is not easily available in their own offices. It is al- 
most impossible to meet as frequently as desired with committee members, It 
is becoming increasingly obvious that these chairmen must have some form of 
assistance from the Conference staff beyond that now possible. Your secretary 
suggests that probably the best service could be given by a full tine staff 
assistant who would have the following responsibilities. 


Ae Meet with the section chairman and cormittees as frequently as 
necessarye 


Be Carry on under the direction of the chairman some of the corre 
spondence with committee members relative to program plans and with selected 
speakers, securing their participation in the program, outlining their 
particular parts in the program and answering many of the speakers? and 
discussants* questions.s Much of the time-consuning details of the chairmants 
work could be carried on in the Conference office without an assumption in any 
way of the chairmants responsibilities. 


Ce Furnish to the chairman and cormittee of each section systematic 
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information on new developments, research, or experiments within the scope of 
the sectionts interest. 


It is believed that such service would be of great help to the section 
chairman, However these duties can not be undertaken until funds are available 
for additional staff and clerical helpe 


The Associate and Special Groups 
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Reference to the list of Associate and Special Groups meeting with the 
Conference given earlier in this report* will show the wide range of special 
interests covered. Some of the groups are obviously a definite part of gen= 
erally accepted social work. Others represent overlapping interests with 
other professional fields. Some exist largely for promotional or propaganda 
purposes in fields not so closely related to the actual practice of what is 
generally regarded as social work. The increase of groups meeting with the 
Conference has been a healthy one and strengthens the Conference, However 
public opinion is not analytic and critical. Mecting with the Conference in= 
evitably carries with it identification with the Conferoncee The layman as 
well as the professional worker docs not always distinguish between the Con= 
ference as an organization and a particular group which uses the tine and 
place of the Conference for its meeting. Before any unpleasant incident 
arises it might be well to reconsider the kinds of organizations that should 
be permitted to be identificd with the Conference as Associate or Special 
GYroOupSse 


During the past deca@e the services rendered to Associate Groups meet= 
ing with the Conference have greatly increased without a corresponding in- 
crease in financial supporte When arranging for the annual meeting of the 
Conference and the Associate Groups it is far more officiont if all of this 
detailed work is handled through one responsible source experienced in making 
such arrangement. This saves the Groups much time and work. The publishing 
of tentative programs in the Bulletin gives national publicity to the meet- 
ings of the Associate Groups far beyond their ovm irmediato constituencies. 
The printing of programs in the genoral Conforence progran saves them money 
and gives it wider distribution. Booths at headquarters hove been provided 
at actual cost. 


In other words an enormous amount of service has been given to these 
organizations for which the Conference has received no direct compensations 
It is inevitable that this service shall be given as the confusion resulting 
from fifty distinct organizations all making arrangements independently of 
each other in @ given city would lead to an impossible situation, However, as 
the rearrongoments of the financial agreoments with the local city are worked 
out it is believed that the Conference can assume direct charge of such items 
as the final program, the Daily Bulletin and the booth set up at headquartors. 
In turn the charges now made for thoso services could bo increased so as to 
cover not only the actual cost but some componsation to the Conference for 
the services rendered in connection with theme This can be done without place 
ing any unreasonable burden on these groupse 


* (Sec page 10) 


Consultation Service and Exhibits 
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There is no record of when various organizations started having booths 
at Conference headquarters for exhibit and consultation purposese Booths for 
many years have been one of the features of the Conference, Originally de- 
signed to give an opportunity to show the public what the agencies were doing, 
they increasingly have become places for personal conference and consultation 
betweon national organizations and their constituenscies, Emphasis has becn 
placed during the past deozde on this consultation idea. For the past two or 
three yeers there also has been a reneval of the exhibits, and many organiza~ 
tions have built claborate exhibits illustrating their worl. The fact re=- 
mains, however, that the general public docs not visit Conference headquarters 
in any considerable number. On the other hand, headquarters is the meeting 
place of thousands of delegates who frequently are secking expert advice and 
help on particular probloms. 


The value of this kind of personal conference and consultation is, in 
the judgment of your Secretary, fully as great as that of meetings. However, 
the Conference never has been in a position to establish any central bureau 
where delegates new to the confcrence could be advised where to obtain in» 
formation they wishe As soon as possible attention should be given to 
strengthening this feature of the annual mecting so that delegates may casily 
and quickly discover and use the consultation opportunities of the annual 
meeting to far larger oxtent than is now possible. 


Publicity and Social Work Interpretation. 


For the purposes of this report we distinguish between publicity, 
which is described as a presentation of the news of the Conference and its 
annual meeting on a straight news basis, and interpretation, which is de- 
scribed as the preparation of the material released (or the major portion of 
it) so to emphasize good social work practice and help create larger public 
understanding of social work as wo would like to have it understood, This 
part of the task can be and should be carried on the year rounde The Annual. 
Meeting of the Conference is the biggest single news event of the year in 
social work, It brings together the latest thought and experience in the 
social work field. It commands the attontion of the national press services 
and broadcasting companies, Special correspondents are sent to the Confer- 
ence by some of the largest and most influential newspapers and periodicals 
in the country. There is an enormous amount of matorial available from the 
manuscripts delivered at the meetings of tho Conference and Associate Groups. 
Much of this has real news value for immoediato usc, far moro than can pos- 
sibly be used by tho daily press at the time of the meeting. There still is 
other valuable matcrial which may not have immediate news value but which, 
reworked, can find large uso through the yoar as foeaturo articles in 
periodicals, for cditorial comment, and in special class journalse The 
development of our publicity department as 2 real service to social work is 
one of the most important things we can do, This task naturally divides 
itself into several main lines of endeavor. 


Ae Press Service at the time of the Annual Meeting. 


This involves obtaining as many as possible advance manuscripts of 
addresses scheduled to be given at the meeting, the preparation of news 
storics based on those manuscripts and thoir distribution in an effective 
waye Also the preparation of fenture articles interpreting the Conference 
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and their distribution prior to ond during and follovring the annual meeting. 
Radio broadcasts must be arranged and reporters and special writers advised on 
important features ond personalities of the Conference, This task requires 
skill, exverience and time. 


Be The prevaration and distribution of news stories, foature articles, 
and other interpretive material for distribution through the year to the pross 
and class journals as well as to some of the more popular publications. This 
roquires not only skill in the writing but also a good social work background 
and a knowledge of the journalistic field. 


Ce The use of the radio is steadily increasinge Informal discus- 
sions have taken place already between the Conference staff and representatives 
of several broadcasting companies relative to wider use of the radio as a means 
of social work interpretations 


De In addition some way should be found to make the material given at 
the meeting immediately available to social workers and board members who wish 
to use it at once for local purposes. There are many requests each year for 
copies of manuscripts or abstracts of them. It would be possible for example 
to have ready when the conference opens a book of abstracts supplemented later 
in conference week with the abstracts of manuscripts received too late for ine- 
clusion in the first set. This could be sold to delegates thus enabling thom 
to take home a set of abstracts of approximatcly 75% of the material presented 
at the sections and associate groups. licre again the conference is faced with 
an opportunity of greatly incroased service if its financial resourses can be 
develonede 


At the present time the conference employs one person who also gives 
part tine to membership promotion, It should be the job of a full time per~ 
son and the work of membership promotion could well use the full time of 
another persone 


Publications 


The Conference has two regular publications, the annual volume of 
Proceedings and the Quarterly Bulleting The former has bcen published each 
year since 1876, the proceedings composing the best source books on the his# 
tory of American Social Work. Relatively fow completo sets of the sixty four 
volumes are in existence. Those that are arc becoming increasingly valuablee 


Originally a11 the papers and reports given at the annual mecting 
were published. It represented a fairly complete report of the transactions. 
But as the Associate Groups began meoting with tho Conferonce it was impos=- 
sible within the financial limitations of tho Conferonce to print their 
material too. Nor has any attempt beon mado for many years to print any of 
the informal disoussion that followed tho roading of papers, In 1929 the prace- 
tice of seleoting manuscripts to bo printed was initiated. Today the Proceed- 
ings arc a group of selectod manuscripts represonting about one half of tho 
papers dolivored before the sections and special committees. The name of Pro- 
coedings is therefore a misnomcor but until a better name is produced it is 
probably wise to continue it. Its proesont amual circulation of about 5000 
copies is the largest in its history. 


Several probloms oxist regarding its futuro form and contents, First 


there should be a closer relationship between the program planning group and 
the editorial committce to the mrtual advantage of eache Such a relation w= 
doubtedly would result in stronger programs and hence a more worthwhile book. 
It has been suggested previously in this report that this rolationship be es- 
tablished by having the two newly elected members of the Program Committee 
serve ex officio on the editorial committee the first year they arc on the 
Program Committcee This would increase the editorial comiittee from five to 
seven and bring into its deliberation additional points of view, Subsequent~ 
ly the Program Committee would benefit fron discussions and ovaluations of tho 
editorial committee. 


Sesond, a large anount of material presented before the associate 
groups is of calibre cqual to that in the sections and special comnittecs. 
This might well be added to the Proceedings, thereby strengthening ite Much 
of this material finds no outlet other than its presentation at a mecting or 
as it is made available in printed form to only o Limited constitucncye It 
is probably inexvedient from many angles to greatly enlarge the present vol- 
ume. ile could adopt the policy of giving equal consideration to all manu- 
scripts submitted regardless of whether they were delivered before sections 
or associate groups and make the selection on the basis of merit, If the 
volume were not enlarged this would result in the elimination of much materi- 
a1 now published. Another suggestion would be a companion volume or supple~ 
ment to the Proceedings including papers from all the associate groups 
selected on the same basis as the present Proceedings, published by the 
Conference, and sent to all members who paid a certain additional fee. Another 
suggestion has beon made that relatively few papers be published in full but 
that many more be included in abstract form. All of these suggestions have 
advantages and disadvantages. Some consideration ought to be given in the 
near future to form and content of the Proceedings so that they may more 
nearly cover what most people regard as the whole Conference and hence be of 
greater usefulness. 


The Cumulative Index of the Proceedings last published with the Six- 
tieth Volume is due for revision and republication with the Sixty Fifth 
Volumce Inasmmch as the type of the last edition has been kept and the ad- 
ditions oan be casily inserted, the new edition will not be nearly so 
expensive to edit and publish. If it enjoys a roasonably good sale the pro- 
ceeds from the Index should entircly cover the cost of manufacture and dis-= 
tributione 


At this point your secretary wishes to offer for consideration the 
suggestion of a new scries of publications by the Confcrence,. It has been 
stated previously that the Proceedings are the best single source of infore 
mation on the history of American Social Work. By digging hard enough through 
a cooiplete set of the Proceedings one can trace the development of cach major 
field of modern social work. But few complete sets are available and too 
much time is involved in digging out the desired information. It is believed 
however that a sorics of voluncs containing a scleotion of the significant 
papers or quotations from the Proceedings would be an oxtremely valuable con- 
tribution of social work literature. Each volume would represent a major 
ficld of social work. The suggestion has been discussed informally with 
faculty members of several professional training schoolse We believe it would 
be feasible to secure the cooperation of such faculties with the help of 
graduate students to select the important papers or quotations, supply the 
necessary transitional paragraphs or brief chapters between the papers, and 
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supplement the book with a carefully selected bibliography of oollateral ref- 
erencee Each book when finished would contain the story of the development 
during nearly three quartors of a century of one major field of social work. 
The Conference would then publish each volume under the joint sponsorship of 
the Conference and the school faculty that edited the text. If one or two such 
books could be brought out each year by the end of six or eight years there 
would be a series of volumes that would make the contents of the old Proceed-~ 
ings definitely useful and valuable to training schools and colleges, to new 
board members and younger staff, as well as to many workers coming into social 
work without the benefit of extended professional training. To keep the price 
of such a book within the reach of a large clientele, the cost of manufacture 
and distribution should be covered by the sale, but probably the expense in- 
cident to the preparation of the manuscript would be borne by the Conference. 
This expense however should be relatively small. 


The Conference Bulletin. 


The Bulletin is the only contact which the Conference has with its 
membership between annual meetingse It is not a particularly satisfactory one. 
It is essentially a house organ publishing only material about the Conference 
of interest to the members. Wisely the Conference has not attempted to expand 
the Bulletin into another periodical in the social work ficld oompeting with 
those now in existence and raising problems of finance, publication and admine 
istration beyond the present resources of the Conference. The four issues are 
usually published as follows: 


Jenuarye The annual financial statements, reports of Executivo action, 
and the membership list. 


April. The preliminary program for the annual meeting including the pro- 
groms of the Associate Groups and other information concerning the 
annual meeting needed by persons planning to attend. About twice 
the usual number of this edition has to be printed because of the 
demand for the program, 


A summary of the annual mecting limited, however, to reports of the 
meetings of sections and special committces. Only a few high spots 
and quotations can be given from any single paper because of space 

limitations. 


October. There is no special feature of this number. It is frequently the 
smallest in the ycar. 


A number of suggestions have been made for improving the Bulletin and 
its usefulness to mombors. It might omphasize nows from tho forty odd state 
conferences. Yet the question arises how much is a person in Maine interested 
in what happened at the state confcrence in Nevada? It also has been thought 
that cortain manuscripts not published in the Proceodings might be used in the 
Bulletine Here again if any considerable numbor wore so published the cost 
would run beyond the present financial resources. Perhaps before too long the 
perfect answer to this question may be found. 


Referring to the membership list, it is suggestod that tho policy of 
publishing the names of all Conference members rogardless of longth of member- 
ship be reconsidered, Fully one third of the namos published each year 


represent one#year members onlye The type of composition makes this issue of 
the Bulletin oost more to print than any other, Would it not be more pointed 
to vublish only the names of voting members; those who have at least begun 
their seoond year of memborship and give some assurance of continuity? Withal 
it is the voting mombers that are the roal membership controlling the . 
Conference e 


State Conference of Social Work 


a. Se 


The Conference always has had the most cooperative relationship with 
State Conferences of Social Work. At the vresent time the Conference furns 
ishes the following assistance. 


Ae It gives the secretarial service to the Association of State Con- 
ference Seoretaries,. This should be continued only so long as the group 
wishes ite 


Be It publishes a mimeographed bulletin about six times a year con- 
toining summaries of the current experience of state conferences along partice- 
ular linese= publicity, regional meetings, compulsory registration, etc. This 
should be continued. 


Ce it holds each year a series of small conferences in different sec- 
tions of the country at which state conference secretaries and presidents 
spend one or two days in detailed discussion of conference methods and organ= 
izatione A staff member of the National Conference brings to this meeting 
information concerning the experience of state conferences throughout the 
country e 


De It is preparing for publication this winter a handbook on state 
conference organization and methods which is a compilation of the experience 
of many conferences, It is planned to supplement this handbook from time to 
tine as new experience becomes available. 


Ee From time to time a state conference asks that some staff member 
from the National Conference office meet with its personnel to disouss some 
problem of reorganizatione Recently we have been able to assist two oonfer- 
enoes in this way. Were timo available many more of these invitations could 
be accepted and more intensive service given. 


‘here aro other ways of serving state conforences that can be dee 
veloped when funds are available. The justification for this service if any 
is needed, is that the National Conference is in o stratcgic position to 
scoure, assemble and pass on information about state conference proocdures. 
Also as state conferences bocomo stronger, the National Conferenoe will be 
strongcre 


International Conferonce of Social Work 


No reason is known why tho future relation of the National Conference 
to the International Conference should materially change. During tho coming 
year it will probably bo necessary to appoint a committoo for the 4th Intor- 
national Conference of Social Work to be held in 1940. Undoubtedly our com- 
mitteo, and through it social work in the United Statos, will share increas- 
ingly in the planning of the grograms for future meetings duc to the changos 
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made in the organization of the International Conference effected in London in 
1936, Sometine but not in the irmediate future the International Conference 
should meet in the Unitod Statcs.e 


Fees, ERE, 

The suggestions for future staff have purposely been left until the 
end of this report. Obviously many of the activities suggested must wait 
until competent staff can be secured and this in turn must wait until the mem- 
bership of the Conference has been incroased and stabilizod so as to give somo 
assuranoe of continuity without always skating on the thin ice of deficits. 
However, it may be well to outline what additions to the staff would be needed 
to carry out substantially the program outlined above. The attached diagram 
shows this, the positions in broken line being additions to the present staff. 


Two new members of tho administrative staff arc suggested. 


Ae Mombership promotion. It is increasingly clear that it requires 
the full time of a competent person to persistently follow up on members who 
delay in sending in their renevals and to continuously promote now membere 
ship both from public and private agencies and individuals, This task can no 
longer be left to the sporadic offorts of staff members who have responsibility 
for other important activities of the Confcrencee In the long run it is the 
persistent and continuous promotion of mombership that builds the pemannent 
stable income of the Confcrencec. 


Be There has boon an incressing demand from section chairmen for 
several years for staff assistancee A competent person with a broad exper-= 
lence in social worl could relicve our chairmon = who have regular full time 
jobs ~ of many details and much correspondencee Ho or she could also without 
assuming in any way the responsibilitics of the chairmen bring into tho 
discussions of each committee systeuatic information of new research, exper=- 
iments, experience and leadership developing in the field of that sectionts 
interestse He could from the acourmlating experience of the conference advise 
on the organization of meetings to be most effective. 


These two persons could also render much needed staff assistance at 
the tine of the annual necting. 


fhe additions to the stenographic and clerical staff would be needed 
to oarry such work with the increased administrative staff. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
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TYPIST<CLERKS 


Summary 


ee 


In closing this revort it is well to summarize our objectives for the 
next few yearse First, and of primary inportance is the placing of the finan- 
ces of the Conference on a sound, stable basis. ‘This involves increasing the 
regular permanent membership of the Conference both from ageneies and individ- 
uals, an effort requiring the cooperative suvport of staff, offices and mem- 
bership. This ofjective mist be atteined before further expansion of staff 
and program can be considered. 


Sesond, persistence and continuous effort to improve the quality of 
the program both in terms of content and in terms of the way in which it is 
presentede Together with this should come improvement of the facilities at 
the time of the annual mecting for conference and consultations. The purpose 
behind all this is to assist social work toward a keener understanding of the 
problems we face, to exchange experience on ways and means of meeting these 
problems effeotively and to improve our technical skill through this exchange 
of exvericnce and thought. There is no reason why the quality of our program 
cannot be on @ par with that of any other profes sional GYOUP « 


Third, the information available at the time of the annual meeting 
should be given much wider distribution. MYThis should include also making 
more useful the vast storehouse of information now accumulated in the files of 
the Proceedings not only to the professional social worker but to those other 
forees in social work such as board members, public officials and others 
directly concerned with social work, in order that the quality of sooial work 
may be steadily improved. The othor part of this picture centers in a com- 
Plete publicity and interpretation program so that developments at the annual 
meeting and the information arising there may be used in the most effective 
manner possible to help inercase public understanding of social work and its 
methods e 


Fourth, assistance to state and other conforences in the social work 
field in order that o11 social work may profit from improved Conference 
methods and more cffective Conference organization. 


Finally, let us remember that the success of the National Conference 
is not in terms of its size or the number of meotings held but in the influ- 


once it has year in and year out assisting social work to meet the problems 
of human beings and to raise the standards of our work throughout the country. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Howard R. Knight 
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SUMMARY OF THE REPORTS FROM STATE CONFERENCES 
RELATIVE TO THEIR POSITION ON AND EXPERIENCE 
WITH SOCIAL ACTION AS A CONFERENCE FUNCTION. 


In compliance with the request of the Committee to Reconsider the 
National Conference policy relative to Social Action, to explore the 
experience of the State Conference of Social Work, with various forms of 
social action, a questionnaire was carefully worked out, submitted to the 
members of the Committec for their suggestions, and in its revised form 
sent to the 42 State Conferences. Thirty-threc replies have been 
received. Three of these contain either no information or so little 
information as to be yalueless for our purpose. The statements of the 
50 State Conferences give us a good cross section of State Conference 
experience and opinione Questionnaires were returned from the following 
states: 


California Maryland Pennsylvania 
Connecticut Massachusetts Rhode Island 
Florida Missouri South Dakota 
Georgia Nebraska Tennessee 
Idaho New Hampshire Texas 
Illinois New Jersey Uteh 

Towa New York Vermont 
Kansas North Carolina Virginia 
Kenscucky Ohio Washington 
Louisiana Oklahoma Wisconsin 
Maine Ore gon Wyomin g 


In general answers were sought to the following questions: 


le What are the facts as to State Conference activity in 
what might be called Social Action? How many State Conferences 
conduct such activities as a part of their work? 


2e Of the State Conferences that have or do carry on 
activities which they regard as Social Action, what kind of 
activities do they include in this classification and what have 
been the results = both in terms of conference organization and 
attitudes and in securing the objectives sought for? 


Se what, in the opinion of the State Conference, should be 
the policy of the National Conference of Social Work in the field 
of Social Action? 


4. If they believe the National Conference should change its 
traditional policy ond take on certain functions of Social Action 
what kinds of activities and in what ways should they be performed 
by the NCSW? 
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Meny of the reports showed careful thought either by a group such 
as the State Conference Executive Committee or a more informal group 
of State Conference leaders. Others showed equally careful thought by 
en individual, usually the Secretary. However, in a number of instances 
replies quite obviously were the snap-judgnent of an individual. This 
should be given consideration when evaluating the returns. 


In some instances thero were obvious contradictions within the 
returns of a given State Conference. In a few instances the reports were 
contrary to the facts in the case as known from our own experiences with 
these Conferencese 


In reading the reports general impressions are received. First, 
there is great confusion in the use of the term "Social Action". A wide 
variety of activities are reported as Social Action which many other 
people would regard as the regular functions of a Conference. For 
example, the placing on the program of the Director of Public Welfare of 
a State, at least in the opinion of the writer, is not a matter of Social 
Action. It may be good strategy, but it is essentially program building, 
and does not in any way involve the Conference in taking a position or 
endorsing a policye Second, there is evident throughout the returns a 
very decided difference of opinion as to what policy the National Confer- 
ence should pursve in the future. Apparently the returns from the State 
Conferences are not sufficiently clear or decisive to warrant any change 
in National Conference policy without further consideration and study and 
sounding out of the opinion of Conference membership. 


Of the State Conferences reporting, the following twenty-one 
conduct activities which they regard as Social Action: 


California Massachusetts Tenne ssee 
Florida Missouri Texas 
Georgia Nebraska Utah 
Illinois New Hampshire Vermont 
Iowa New Jersey Washington 
Kansas North Carolina Wisconsin 
Maine Oklahoma. Wyoming 


The other nine, namely: 
Connecticut New York Pennsylvania 


Kentucky Ohio South Dakota 
Louisiana . Ore gon Virginia 


do not, and in most cases are prohibited from such activities either by 
constitutional provision or by precedent and tradition. 


The questionnaire broke down the term Social Action into list of 
particular activities which have been more or less generally regarded 
as Social Action, Twelve of the State Conferences reported that they 
conducted lobbying in some form or another, Frequently the return stated 
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that the lobbying was done "to a limited extent" or "on a volunteer basis”. 
One State. replied that Committee mombers appear before legislative committecs 
and the legislature but do not engage in lobbying. There seems to be some 
contradiction here. Another State reported "lobbying was done by individuals 
end agencies voluntarily". Only one of the states reported that the Secretary 
was also a registered lobbyist before the State Legislature. In one other 
instance a social worker was employed as lobbyist to work for certain 
specific measures, iec. A revision of the adoption laws, increased appro- 
priations for the children's division, increased funds for the gencral 
assistance funds under the State Social Security Department and for a state 
merit system, On the whole, what lobbying is done has been dono usually by 
volunteers, in one state by laymen, and for particular measures usually of a 
non=controversial nature. 


Fourteen State Conferences roported that in one way or another they 
kept watch over the administration of laws but hore again no specific machinery 
is provided for this purposo and such activity is done in a very informal 
waye Ono state admittod that work along this linc had been very weak. 

Another state issucs two bulletins a yoar in which some comment on adminis-~ 
tration of laws may be mado. Anothcr state reported "Occasionally but not 
too ardently" and still another state told us that "75% of their mombors are 
in the Public Departments ond, thereforc, have a fair knowlcdge of how laws 
are administered". 


Sixteen State Conferences claimed cooperation with public adminis- 
trators as part of their activities. However, eight of these gave no details 
as to how this was done. One state said that "it was pretty active in 
surface cooperation". Still another each year invites the Director of 
Public Welfare to speak at one of its general sessions and quotes this as 
its method of cooperation. In only one state did the report show that "they 
maintained close official relations", There was some mention of cooperation 
for particular projects such as "cooperation with public officials in 
preparation of merit system examinations". 


On the matter of taking a stand with respect to law enforcement nine 
of the states claimed that they did, but usually qualified it by some such 
statements as "such activity is weak - occasional - no definite action but a 
vital interest - not very often - and by resolution only". 


When they turn to their cooperation with other organizations in the 
state we find much more activity on the part of the State Conference. Twenty- 
two State Conferences reported that they worked with other organizations 
cooperatively in respect to public affairs. The League of Women Voters is 
most frequently mentioned. The Federation of Women's Clubs, The American 
legion, The Parent Teacher Associations, Kiwanis Clubs, Tax Payers! Icague, 
Labor Organizations are reported frequontly,. Evidently State Conferences 
have worked more effoctively in this rolationship than when acting alonc. 


Very few states reported that they took any action in support of 
individuals in social work when they are subjected to unjust attack. One state 
reported that it had done so in one instance in recent years where 2a 
qualified Director of Public Welfare had been dismissed for political purposes. 
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Another state reported there had been no instance as yet requiring such 
action, but if it should occur they would probably support the principle and 
not the person, 


Under the general question of what other types of action the State 
Conference had carried on other than those specified above some seven 
Conferences reported such activities as these:- "had called a meting of 
representatives of statewide groups to protest the dismissal of staff members 
and the reduction of appropriations for relief in public welfare". It goes 
on to say that they passed resolutions and so on, but so far as could be 
observed there was no effect except on the "protestors", In several instances 
the State Conference, through committees, had made studies and proposed and 
worked for new children's codes and merit systems for their respective statesSe 
Another state reported that it was planning to prepare a new manual on State 
Welfare lawse One state reported that they drafted bills for presentation 
to the lcfislaturce 


When asked for the specific examples of the various activities in which 
they had been engaging the following were reported. This list is not all 
inclusive, but indicative of the kinds of activities which they have been 
working on, "Working for the reorganization of the State Department of 
Public Welfare; working for a state certification plan." In another state 
"workin: to perfect laws to overcome adverse rulings of an attorney general ~- 
@ special committee, after two years study, presented a new set of adoption 
laws to the legislature - established an advisory committee to help prepare 
examinations for a new state merit system - arranged a special luncheon for 
state and county officials to meet with officials of the Conference. In 
another state the Conference joined with the American Association of Social 
Workers to hold an institute. In a middle western state the State Confer- 
ence "secured the introduction of three bills and then traded the support of 
the Conference for a civil service bill in return for the support of the 
league of Women Voters for the three bills introduced by the Conference". 


The Conference in a New England state supported legislation for 
Juvenile and Domestic Relations Court and sponsored a statewide survey of 
public and private children's institutions. In another state the Conference 
successfully opposed a bill which would have destroyed the existing Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare and turned it over to political control, 


A southern state passed a resolution urging authorities to carry out 
the recommendations of a legislative report. Another southern state promoted 
a new correctional school for negro girls. A far western state used its 
Bulletin to print statements by both candidates for Governor, and also 
arguments pro and con for providing a flat sum monthly for all persons over 
65. One of the states that has possibly been the most active in dealing 
with legislative matters reported that the chief activities over the last 
three or four years consisted of drafting and securing the passage of a new 
children's code and two years later a revision of the children's code. 
Currently they have drafted and are supporting a bill for the reorganization 
of the State Department of Public Welfare. 


let us now come to a discussion of the ways and means by which State 
Conferences take action and how tho questions on which action is to be taken 


are determinede Sixteen of the states express their positions on questions 
of legislative policy and so on by the passing of resolutions in the Confer- 
ence or by the Executive Committee. In some cases this is limited to reso- 
lutions of general policy. In other states they occasionally pass resolu- 
tions but that by precedent and tradition they don't do it. Only five of 
the states reported that the kind of action which they could take and the 
methods of taking action were in any way limited by the constitution of the 
Conference or a stated policy. One state requires a three-quarter majority 
of the Executive Committee to approve or disapprove any bills before the 
legislature e 


Most of the work in the field of social action is done by Committees 
of various kinds, nineteen of the Conferences so reporting. And in almost 
every instance the reports on activities of these Committees are subject 
to the approval of the Executive Committee of the Conference or a vote of 
the general Conference membership. One far western state carries on this 
work by Committees but only such Committees as are appointed for special 
projects. 


A middle western state has a Committee on Legislative Studies and 
presents its recommendations to the Executive Committee of the Conference 
for approval or disapproval. A southern state has a Committee on Resolu- 
tions that presents a series of resolutions which must be approved by the 
Executive Committee and by the next annual meeting before action can be takene 
The procedure in a middle western state is as follows: "Committees recommend 


specific items in their particular field. All are referred to the Legis- 
lative Committee which compiles the association's total legislative program." 
In an eastern state the Conference appoints Study Committees to bring in 
recommendations for action by the entire Conference. In almost every 
instance the procedure seems to be that the authority for committing the 
Conference to action of any kind rests with the Executive Committee or Board 
of Directors, sometimes supported by vote of the Conference membership. In 
some instances other limitations are placed on a legislative Committee or a 
Committee on Resolutions or a Special Committee more closely defining the 
action which they may take in the name of the Conference. In a southern state 
the field and work of any Committee is carefully defined by the Executive 
Committee and in the Executive Committec rests the authority to determine 
the position of the Conference. In one New England state each year a legis- 
lative Committee brings in a report which, after approval by the Executive 
Committee, then goes before the entire Conference for approval. One state 
presents a very interesting and complete procedure as follows: "Both 
specific and broad types of resolutions are passed at the Annual Meeting. 

Of these, a specific resolution frequently has a special committee provided 
for in the resolution to be appointed by the Executive Council or the pres- 
ident with definite things to do. In the case of a broad resolution, the 
Executive Council usually works out a more defined program of action before 
turning the work over to a special committec appointed by the president, In 
most instances the matter of defining limits of action is left up to the 
Executive Council. 


"Most of the actions taken by the ASSOCIATION are finally worked out 
by either the Excoutive Council or special committecs, but of course some 
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of this is done only by passing on copies of resolutions to the persons or 
groups who have something to do with the action contemplated. For example, 
this is the procedure usually carried out when ondorsing a proposed or necded 
federal resolution or law. Proposed or necded state legislation would be 
worked on both in this way, and by more effective direct action by committees 
end membership in general. The legislative program, for example, which was 
developed by the general legislative committcc, was approved by the Executive 
Council, after it was dravm up by the gencral legislative committee. In 

some instances the president or some other officer or member of the ASSOCIA-~ 
TION is given authority to, or is dircoted to, act as an individual in behalf 
of some action," 


In reply to the query as to whether or not opposition had developed 
within the Conference regarding Social Action the answer is almost universally 
‘not, But it would appear from the reports received that this has been 
accomplished more by avoiding controversial issues and taking action only on 
questions where there was practically unanimous opinion, than by a conscious 
recognition on the part of the Conference members that action was a stated 
function of the Conference. This is borne out by the report from one middle 
western state as follows: "The membership of the Conference at present is 
very largely professional, semi~-professional or at any rate paid workers in 
some branch of welfarc. There is too little citizen membership to make 
effort by the Conference very effective. It would seem to me that there 
might be differences of opinion in a membership that was more diverse and 
wider." On the other hand a western state that formerly was quite active 
along Social Action lines but now maintains a much more moderate position 
says that "the present policy is the result of a reaction to the former 
lobbying activities, although no violent opposition such as would cause a 
split within the Conference organization has occurrede" One middle western 
state reports "we have never acted on controversial issues", A southern 
state that has been feeling its way on the whole question of Social Action 
reports "The Conference in general does not favor being or becoming a group 
for social action. Generally any resolution proposed to the Conference 
brings forward differences of opinion on this point." The experience of a 
New England state is interesting. After the passage of a resolution on birth 
control the Catholic Charitics withdrew, "The rcsolution was finally 
rescinded by the executive committee when only a small number were present, 
end the group has returned to conference." A southern state only acts on 
broad questions of policy or types of legislation rather than specific billse 
"It has always been the policy of the seeseses Conference to avoid sponsoring 
of any particular bill or piece of legislation. Resolutions are often passed 
strongly recommending cortain types of legislation, such as adequate probation 
end parole, changes in existing Child Welfare laws, etc. These resolutions 
usually are published in the newspapers, but are not actively pushed by 
Committees, etc. in the General Assembly or public offices." 


Another example of a State Confercnco where a strong Social Action 
program is developing is this: "The Statc Conference, through its legisla- 
tive comnittce, was more active during the past two months than it probably 
has been before in its history. Some criticisms were received, but these 
criticisms were directed more toward the emphasis given by the comnittee to 
certain phases of legislation than it was to political action as such. 
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To be more specific, a number of members of the Conference did feel that 

the emphasis throughout should have been on securing @ greater allotment of 
funds for general assistance, instead of concentrating, as the sommittee 

did, on the adoption bills. However, this was a piece of strategy which the 
committee felt was necessary to follow, since it was difficult to do anything 
specific about the appropriations until the Appropriations Committee had 
permitted a presentation of needs for the State Department of Social Securitye 
Also, there was some question as to just what was to be asked for in the field 
of general assistance, while there was clear unanimity on the matter of the 
adoption billse During the next two years we hope to build up 4 clear ex- 
pression of the vishes of the Conference membership and to agree on measures 
to be pushed wolii in advance of the legislature. Of course, this policy 
will have to be subject to some flexibility, since unusual problems do coms 
before the legislature, problems which must be met as they arise." So far, 
and practically every Conference reported on this, no State Conference has 
apparently forced issues that have caused a decided break or split within 

the Conference organizatione 


The answers to the query as to whether other organizations existed 
in the state for taking social action and the extent to which State Confer- 
ences have cooperated with such organizations is extremely interesting. 
Almost every state reports the existence of such organizations. The most 
frequently mentioned is the American Association of Social Workers, closely 

followed by the League of Women Voters. Other well known orgenizations 
with which State Conferences have coopcrated to scocure desired purposes are 
the Federation of Women's Clubs, Parent Teacher Associations, American 
legion, Councils of Social Agencies and in many instanoes special organiza- 
tions peculiar to each state such .as the Women's Legislative Council in one 

state. Of course, in two states, New York and New Jersey, there already 
exist outstanding organizations of long experience in the Social Work field 
that have carried the load in the field of Social Action, i.e. the State 
Charities Aid Association in New York and the Public Charities Association 
in Pennsylvania, An interesting example is seen in a far western state, 
"InecoseoseeeecOunty there are three CIO social workers unions, all of them 
small, but they have been very effective in working with the Central CIO 
Council. As an example of their effectiveness, and of this type of action, 
last fall one of the candidates for Governor, who had publicly expressed 
himself as opposed to professional social workers, asked for the indorsement 
of the eceseseseee Industrial Council. This endorsement would have been 
given had it not been for tho opposition of the social workers group. This 
candidate lost the election by a few thousand voteSe In cecoceces am Ae Fe 
of Le social workers union has also worked with other labor unions and this 
union was represented on the state committce which drafted a merit system 
bill. This is the first time the A. F. of L. has ever taken interest in 
civil service in the state Of weccccocceesse, 25 far as we know. A number of 
social worker leaders are able and dynamic and undoubtedly have had a part 
in chenging labor's attitude toward social workers." 


The general feeling seems to be that real results have been accom- 
plished when working with and through other organizations such as those 
mentioned above, In one case a Governor ofa state was apparently forced to 
appoint a qualified Public Welfare Commissioncr, although he had originally 
intended to make a political appointment. In anothor state such cooperative 
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activity has been successful especially in regard to questions of Child 
Welfare. It is interesting to note that in New York state which has its State 
Charities Aid Association, and in Pennsylvania which has the Public Charities 
Association the feeling is that great success has been secured through the 
years in securing successful legislation of various kinds and that the Confer- 
ence in making recommendations to or working with these outside organizations 
has had some influence. In both of these states the State Conference as such 
does not take action, The situation seems to be summed up in the report from 
a southern state as follows: "It is hard to measure the degree of success 
derived from the use of outside organizations, In other words, it is diffi- 
cult to tell, if an endeavour is successful, just how much effect the work of 
other organizations we have been able to interest has had in that success. 
Likewise, it is difficult to determine, when a project is unsuccessful, 
whether or not the project could have been put over with increased effort 
from these groups, I believe we can easily say that it has been successful, 
but I would not attempt to establish the degree of success," 


When queried as to the measure of opinion on effectiveness of action by 
the State Conference on the part of Conference members interesting replies 
were received. The experience of a far western state has real significance 
because this particular Conference has had definite experience for a number 
of years in the whole field of Social Action, "If you were to take a poll I 
imagine you would find a good deal of difference of opinion. This question 
is so general that it is difficult to answer. Does ‘act! refer merely to 
legislation, to resolutions, or to activities initiated by the Conference? 
However, - if we survey the whole field - we can claim considerable in the 
way of accomplishment in all three divisions. On the other hand, we have 
adopted dozens of resolutions which had no slightest effect on anything or 
anybodye To be perfectly frank - personally I think we are at a low ebb in 
the matter of effectiveness. The activities of some of our more articulate 
members have led some of our friends and supporters to look a bit askance at 
the Conference, and I doubt that we have the confidence and prestige that 
once were ours. The situation was rather acute o year or so ago but is 
improving I think," 


Another state on the eastern seaboard reports that the effectiveness 
of action lies in individual and agency action rather then that by the Confer- 
ence as an organization. Several Conferences frankly admit that action taken 
by the organization has been rather ineffective, A different kind of result 
is shown in the experience of a middle western state. "No accurate measure. 
We do feel that there is effectiveness, however, in that we are consulted by 
many local groups who ask our opinion before taking a stand and that state 
agencies consult with us regarding policies and procedures." A long range 
point of view is showm by "A parallel study of legislation and the activities 
of the State Conferences over a period of nearly forty years would show that 
& great many of the changes were brought about through the initiative of the 
Conference," A different measure of success is indicated in another middle 
western state: "Our inoreasing results in developing local groups of lay 
people interested in social problems of the state is the best measuring stick. 
Each month sees one or two new lay groups initiated, the majority of which 
seem to have been firmly rooted. In a year or two, the results of all this 
interest should materialize, Time will tell. Of course we may get a law or 
two enacted, but even then this matter of 'general education of the citizen' 
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is primary to securing adequate social services." And a southern state 
reports as follows: "We might measure the success of our action in terms 

of both concrete projects which have been worked upon and successfully com- 
Pleted, such as the creation of the State Department of Public ilelfare in 
eccesecees, and the School of Social Work which seems almost certain to be 
established by the current session of the legislature; and we also might 
measure the success of the ASSOCIATION's action in terms of less tangible 
things, such as a development of public opinion, Those of us who have been 
close to the program of the seccere.s Social Welfare Association have watched 
with interest the very gradual yet positive effect that our program has had 
on public opinion, A sense of understanding has slowly permeated small 
groups all over the state as well as key individuals over the state. We are 
not yet to the point of saying that there is a general understanding of 
social welfare problems, but we can testify to the fact that in every com- 
munity in eeesee.e.e there are individuals and groups who respect the social 
welfare principles which have been promulgated by the ee.eee. Social Welfare 
Association and who are ‘on call' for action in behalf of the various points 
in our programs," A more favorable reaction than appears in some states is 
the following: "As stated above, Legislators and observers at escecese toll 
us that the State Conference legislative committee lobby was one of the well 
organized lobbies at eeeceseoee this winter, The impression created was 
favorable and does provide the basis for stronger action in the future. In 
a negative way, the influence of social workers lobbies is shown by the fact 
that some of the Judges blamed social workers for the failure of their 
Juvenile Court bill," 


In an attempt to discover what types or kinds of programs, policies 
or projects seem to receive most favorable support from State Conferences the 
replies would indicate that questions of Child Welfare laws, Children's Codes, 
Adoption laws and other projects in the field of Child Welfare have received 
perhaps the most attention, Next appear to be questions concerning the organ- 
ization or reorganization of State Welfare Departments, which, of course, has 
been an active question during the past decade, Closely allied with this are 
efforts to promote merit systems or civil scrvice systems. Housing has 
received some attention, and all the way through are questions of increased 
appropriations for relief of various kinds. The program of a far western 
state seems to sum this up. "For the next two years we hope to concentrate 
on further (1) education as to the need for better adoption legislation, (2) 
the clarification of child labor amendments, and the matter of issuance of 
work permits under child labor laws. (There is great confusion on this 
matter at present) (3) promotion of a merit system bill; and (4) some 
further study of general relief deficiencies for employables and unemploy- 
ables, and, also, an attempt to show the need for extension of social services 
in the state, Of course, the actual adoption of the program will be deter- 
mined by the membership of the State Conferencee We believe, however, that 
these are all matters which will secure rather general public acceptance, 

We have no way of knowing whether matters of this type would be universally 
accepted as deserving of the support of social workers on a national scale, 
but since many of these are matters for which social workers have labored over 
a period of many years we would assume that thoy were 'traditionally' 
accepted." The experience of a middle western state is this: "Support: Any 
bill that seems to advance the goneral well-being of the current programs, 

end any bill that introduces an obviously need program. As to details of 
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such programs and proposed legislation, however, many differences arise. And 
another middle western state reports as follows: "The membership of the Con- 
ference seems to approve in general legislation providing for the reorganiza- 
tion of the State Department of Public Welfare; adequate appropriation for the 
various programs under the Social Security Act, with special reference to relief 
and AeD.C., and same standards of administration for Aid for the Aged Program 
as for other types of relief under the Social Security Act, together with an 
appropriation based on its needs, purposes, and the total amount available for 
the entire Social Security Program. There is a decided difference of opinion 
in regard to legislation for the creation of a county Welfare Department, a 
number of interests being willing to approve such legislation only on condition 
that exceptions are made for the agencies which they represent." The experience 
of a southern state is as follows: "Proposed public welfare legislation has 
gotten a large positive response. Tax legislation has not received formal 
attention for obvious reasons, either for or against, when questions of finan- 
cing social welfare agencies are being determined. We have stopped at the 
point of saying what provision is needed and how much money is needed without 
attempting to say how the money should be raisede Public Health legislation 
has received great support; legislation in behalf of minority grouns likewise 
has been supported; some legislation which would scek to establish improper 
practices with respect to care of Juvenile offenders and Dependents has béen 
opposed, | 


Turning now to the opinion of the State Conference as to whether or 
not the National Conference should change its traditional policy and become a 
Social Action body, and as to how the Conference should carry on such activi- 
ties if the policy were changed we get interesting results, Five Conferences 
expressed no opinion and five more discussed the problem end raised various 
questions but gave no opinion one way or the other. Ten of the Conferences 
stated that in their opinion the National Conference should undertake Social 
Action of some kind, but in almost every instance qualified their opinion with 
some such protective statement as "if it can be kept under control” or "if 
there is nearly unanimous opinion.” As to how the National Conference should 
carry on such activity interesting returns were received. One state that 
believes the Conference should go in for Social Action "if it were possible to 
organize a representative group that could make an intensive study of the 
social legislation to be acted on. I think that function of the National 
Conference could become a very effective once However, it would require 4 
great deal of work and time to make this possible." She suggests as 2 procedure 
the following: "It might be possible to set up a Legislative Committee whose 
chief function would be to make an intensive study of all the proposed legis- 
lation to be brought up during thc ensuing year, so that any logislation on 
which the Conference wished to take action might be sent to the various state 
orgenizations several months before the snnual conference, for their consid- 
eration. The state groups in turn should have legislative committees set up 
to study end report on this legislation. A porson from each state conference 
should be appointed to act as a delegate to thc annual conference of the 
National organization, to vote for his state on the proposed legislation. A 
part of the annual program would have to deal with this matter. If a state 
prefers not to act on some legislation it should be given this privilege. If 
a state wishes to act on legislation not covercd by the National conference, it 
should be given an opportunity to do so, provided it informs National in time 
enough for that proposal to be incorporated into the program.” "This plan 
would mean that all legislation for the coming year would have to be antici-~ 
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pated, so that after careful consijeration by the various state groups, the 

whole Conference body would have an ooportunity to participate, when the legis- 
lation is presented at the annual meeting. The vote taken at the annual 

meeting would determine the policy and stand that the National Conference would 
take during the following year. "The legislative committee would probably have 
to consist of persons in or near Columbus to make it convenient to meet together, 
I should also think there might be some person whose headquarters would be 
Washington, to be in on the legislative hearings." While other states are 
content with a very simple statement that it should do its work "through com- 
mittees created to avoid the issues on which the membership violently disagree", 


Eleven states are of the opinion that the National Conference should 
not change its traditional policy and some of the reasons for this position 
are simificant, One state Conference that has had considerable experience on 
its ovm gives its opinion as follows: "At onc time I would have said "Yes, to a 
limited degree. There are certain fundamentals upon which the Conference 
possibly would be united and nearly unanimous. Perhaps on certain big general 
issues we could adopt an attitude, Now I am inclined to say No. It seems to 
me almost impossible to define and limit the matters upon which the Conference 
might take action - and the possibilities are full of dynamite, - and grief," 
A middle western state that has been quite active itself reports as follows; 
"No. The program of the National Conference is to all inclusive. It could not 
finoncially carry out support for more than one or two general items. There 
are already many national agencies in the "action" field. These other agencies 
should be resvonsible for the action in their particular fields. There is 
probably a need for national action groups to define their areas more effect- 
ively to avoid overlapping but this should not be the job of the National 
Conference." And another middle western state gives its position quite posi- 
tively. "Definitely, NOt The national scene needs no new Action bodies, but it 
is in definite need of continuing the forum type of body. If the National 
Conference of Social Ylork bocame an action body there would be no National 
Conference of Social Work, but rather, a group (disintegrated more as time 
passed) of sixty some minor action groupse The thing that has brought the 
National Conference of Social Work into existence and developed it to its 
present greatness is the need for a true forum service ~- not a need for mtual 
action," A southern state takes the following position: "No, - I think it 
serves mich the same purpose by its present method. It would seldom approach 
unanimity and would result in much friction and dissatisfaction." An interest- 
ing comment showing careful thought is as follows: "I would personally 
question whether the National Conference should at this stage attempt to do much 
in the way of social action aside from passing resolutions and doing what it 
cen to help unify the thinking of social workers throughout the country. As 
far as active participation in lobbying or legislative pressure of any sort in 
Washington D. C., I rather doubt whether an association which actually meets 
only for a few days once a year should attempt a strong social action programe 
Rather, I would think that the National Conference might better give its 
attention to helping the State Conferences strengthen their ‘social action pro- 
gram. when that has been accomplished, and there is some real unity of 
thinking throughout the country on the desirability of social action through 
social work groups, then the National Conference mizht take on a more aggressive 
social action programe I an inclined to believe that the National Conference 
could do a great deal more than it is doing to help the State Conferences 
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build up participation in their own organization, to the end that they may, as 
a unified group, present a program to the National Conferenee, I would think, 
for exemple, that the National Conference should be able to do quite a bit 
through the various associated groups to secure wider professional participation 
in the State Conferences. Some of the group work associations should be giving 
more support than they are to State Conferences (although I suppose this partic- 
ipation varies a good deal from state to state). Also, National service organ- 
izations, like the American Red Cross, the Community Chests and Councils, the 
National Tuberculosis Association, the Salvation Army, the National Association 
of Good Will Industries, eto., etc., could certainly do more than they are 
appearing to be doing to encourage participation of their administrative and 
supervisory staffs and trained workers in the State Conferences. If we could 
build strong democratically organized state organizations, then we would be in 
position to move toward a National program," Finally as a result of group 
discussion another state reports: "There was a decided difference of opinion 
among members of the committee which prepared this questionnaire. One member 
of the committee believed very firmly that neither the National Conference nor 
any other national organization should take action. He believed that such 
organizations should study research and interpret questions only. Another 
member as strongly believed the exact opposite that the lay membership of the 
National Conference is a decided advantage and that the majority of opinion of 
the membership should be used definitely in social action. The third member 
of the committee took a rather "middle of the road" view and believed that the 
National Conference as a Conference serves its best purpose as a forum pre- 


senting all sides of publio affairs, and that other groups such as the American 
Association of Social Workers or the Association of Visiting Teachers, should 
be the groups to take social action.” 


In summarizing, it would appear; 


First - that there is great confusion in terminology and the use of the 
phrase "Social Action" in all of our discussion and thinking. This is shown 
by the wide variety of activities called "Social Action" in the various states, 
many of which would in other states not be regarded as "Social Action" at alle 
It would seem also that State Conferences that have gone in for Social Action 
have either not developed effective methods of action or find it impossible or 
difficult to take positions on any questions other than those where there is a 
practical unanimity of opinion. Second = so far as it reflects an opinion 
regarding the National Conference there seems to be about as much opinion for 
the Conference to continue its present policy as there is for it to change, 
but that the opinion expressed for a chatge of policy also raises various 
questions as to the possibility of successfully carrying on such activity; 
while the opinion expressed against a change of policy appears to have definite 
reasons for taking their position. 
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NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
Representation on Committees 
1938 = 1944 


Executive includes officers - President, three Vice-Presidents and 
Treasurer. 


Sections includes Special Committees appointed by the Program Comnittee,. 


Study shows representation each year. Where a person is serving a three 
year term, he is included in each year of service. In a few cases the 


same person may serve on more than one Committee. If so, he is counted 
on both Committees. 


1940 1941 1942 19435 1944 Total 
ALABAMA 1 1 7 


Exe cutive 
Nominations 
Program 
Resolutions 
Time and Place 
Sections 


@ ARIZONA 
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Program 
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Time and Place 
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Time and Place 
Sections 
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Resolutions 
Time and Place 
Sections 
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Resolutions 
Time and Place 
Sections 
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Resolutions 
Time and Place 
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Program 
Resolutions 
Time and Place 
Sections 


GENERAL 
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Program 
Resolutions 
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Program 
Resolutions 
Time and Place 
Sections 


KANSAS 
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Resolutions 
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KEN TUCKY 
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Nominations 
Program 
Resolutions 
Time and Place 
Sections 


LOUIS IANA 


Executive 
Nominations 
Program 
Resolutions 
Time and Place 
Sections 


MAINE 
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Nominations 
Program 
Resolutions 
Time and Place 
Sections 


MARYLAND 


Executive 
Nominations 
Program 
Resolutions 
Time and Place 
Sections 
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Executive 1 
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Resolutions 

Time and Place 

Sections 


@ MICHIGAN 


Executive 
Nominations 
Program 
Resolutions 
Time and Place 
Sections 


MINNESOTA 
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Program 
Resolutions 
Time and Place 
Sections 


MISSISSIPPI 
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Nominations 
Program 
Resolutions 
Time and Place 
Sections 
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Program 

Resolutions 

Time and Place 
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Program 
Resolutions 
Time and Place 
Sections 


NEBRASKA 
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Program 
Resolutions 
Time and Place 
Sections 
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NEVADA lL lL 


Exe cutive 
Nominations 
Program 
Resolutions 
Time and Place 
Sections 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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Nominations 
Program 
Resolutions 
Time and Place 
Sections 


NEW JERSEY 
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Resolutions 
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NEW MEXICO 
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Program 
Resolutions 
Time and Place 
Sections 
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Time and Place 
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Program 
Resolutions 
Time and Place 
Sections 


NORTH CAROLINA 
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Nominations 
Program 
Resolutions 
Time and Place 
Sections 
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NORTH DAKOTA 1 1 & 


Exe cutive 
Nominations 
Program 
Resolutions 
Time and Place 
Sections 
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Executive 
Nominations 
Program 
Resolutions 
Time and Place 
Sections 


OKLAHOMA 
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Nominations 
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Resolutions 
Time and Place 
Sections 


Exe cutive 
Nominations 
Program 
Resolutions 
Time and Place 
Sections 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Executive 
Nominations 
Program 
Resolutions 
Time and Place 
Sections 


RHODE ISLAND 


Executive 
Nominations 
Program 
Resolutions 
Time and Place 
Sections 


SOUTH CARCLINA 


Executive 
Nominations 
Program 
Resolutions 
Time and Place 
Sections 


1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 Total 


SOUTH DAKOTA 1 1 2 
Executive 
Nominations 
Program 
Resolutions 
Time end Place 1 1 
Sections | 1 
TENNESSEE 1 2 2 1 6 


Executive 
MTominations 


Program 

Resolutions 

Time and Place 1 1 1 3 

Sections 1 1 1 3 
TEXAS 2 2 3 2 1 1 11 

Executive 

liominations 1 1 

Progran 

Resolutions 

Time and Place 1 2 1 1 5 

Sections 1 2 2 5 
UTAH 2 1 1 1 5 

Exe cutive 

Nominations 1 1 1 5 

Program 

Resolutions 

Time and Place 

Sections 2 2 
VERMONT 1 1 

Exe cutive 

Nominations 

Program 

Resolutions 

Time and Place 

Sections 1 1 
VIRGINIA 3 1 1 3 8 

Executive 

Nominations 1 1 

Program 

Resolutions 

Time and Place 1 1 

Sections 2 1 1 2 6 
WASHINGTON 10 10 5 3 3 2 1 34 

Executive 1 1 1 3 

Nominations 1 l 1 3 

Program 1 1 2 

Resolutions 

Time and Place 2 2 4 


Sections 8 6 2 3 2 1 22 
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1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 otal 


NEST VIRGINIA 0 


Executive 
Nominations 
Program 
Resolutions 
Time and Place 
Sections 


@ WISCONSIN 7 2 1 2 5 1 1 19 


Exe cutive 

Nominations 1 1 1 3 
Program 

Resolutions 

Time and Place 1 1 1 1 4 
Sections 6 2 1 3 12 


WYOMING ) 


Exe cutive 
Nominations 
Program 
Resolutions 
Time and Place 
Sections 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 1 2 5 


Exe cutive 

Nominations 

Program 

Resolutions 

Time and Place 

Sections 1 2 +) 


HAWAII 1 1 2 


Executive 

Nominations 

Program 

Resolutions 

Time and Place 

Sections 1 1 2 


CANADA 1 4 rd ra 2 ll 


Executive 
Nominations 

Program 

Resolutions 

Time and Place 1 
Sections 


OH 


TOTAL 273 547 281 251 236 96 50 15354 


Rougk Draft of History of National Conference 


Buffalo has enjoyed a rather close association with the National Conference 
of Social Work since.its organization in 1873. The first meeting held in Buffalo 
was in 1888; three later meetings were in 1909, 1939, and 1946. New York state 
played a predominant part in the formation of the organization, and twenty-seven 
of the Presidents of the National Conference have been New Yorkers. Indeed the 
National Conference was the outsrowth of a meeting of the American Social Science LocscidVeanr 
held in New York 1873. At that time the Conference was known as the Conference 
of Boards of Public Charities and was closely allied with its parent organizacion, 
the American Social Science Association. For the first five years, the Confer- 
ence was controlled by the state boards of charities rather than by members of 
the profession. At the 1877 meeting, Wisconsin announced that it would not send 
a delegate to the Conference if it remained a part of the older organization; 
therefore, at the 1878 meeting, the Conference voted to separate from the American 
Social Science Association. With its neme changed to the National Conference of 
Charities and Corrections, the new organization held its first independent meeting 
in 187°. 

Iwo more changes were made in the name of the organization. In 1882 the s 
was dropped from Corrections, but it was not until 1917 that the major change to 
National Conference of Social Work was made. 

It is interesting to note that most of the presidents and committee chairmen 
have come from the North Atlantic states and the upper Mississippi Valley. New 
York, as I mentioned before, has contributed more of its people to the presidency 


and chairmenship of committees than any other state, perhaps due to the concen- 


tration of national agencies in New York City. In the last fifteen years, however, 


Washington D. ©. has developed as a competitor in this matter because of the many 
sovernment agencies which concern themselves with social problems. 

Two men have been president twice: John V, L. Pryn, in 1874 and 1877, and 
Homer Folks, in 1911 and 1923. The first woman president was Jane Addams who 


served in 1910. From 1910 until 19350 only five women were presidents, but 


from 1935 to 1947 seven out of thirteen presidents were women, thus reflecting 


o2= 


the increasing importance of women in the social welfare field. 

Some of the best known people connected the organization in its early years 
were the following: 

Franklin B. Sanborn who served as the first secretary of the Conference of 
State Boards of Jharities, and later as the eighth president of the National Con- 
ference. He was the editor of the first five volumes of its Proceedings. 


T 


A second important man was Frederick H. “ines, for many years the secretary 
of the state board of Illinois, where he developed the work which has given him 
the title of the first American professional social worker. 

Andrew E, Elmore of Visconsin is said to be the man who first advanced the 
idea of a national association of state boards, so that perhaps he should be 
honored as the founder of the National Conference. He oe firmly that the 
new organization should be a forum only, and he represented the lay viewpoint 
in the Conference. 

William Pryor Letchworth was also a layman who, after retiring from business, 
devoted his life to charity. UJuring his long association with the Conference he 
served in almost every office. 

This new organization was an expression of the current feeling in both 
Europe and the United States that social problems could be solved by a scientific 
approach which emphasized elimination of social evils rather than the development 
of a sounder social system. For twenty years or so after the founding of the 
Conference, its speakers constantly expressed their belief in the progress that 
was to come, and we find in these speeches a very real entusiasm for the efficacy 
of the new social science. Many of the papers deal with the problem of poverty 
which was then called pauperism; it was felt that pauperism and moral weakness 
were closely associated, so that the only remedy was a severe relief. Inthe 
other major areas of the Conference's interest at this period, i.e., crime, in- 


sanity, and sickness, this idea of the interrelation between morality and mis- 


fortune was not so apparent. A later reflection of this attitude was the moral- 


istic view of alcoholism. With the exception of a few papers written by physicians 


oS 


written 
and psychiatrists, most of the vavers,in the 1920's and 1950's are of this type. 


changing the major emphasis 


Within the Conference, a gradual trend toward 


from scientific inquiry to administrative problems and techniques could be noted 


over the years, This trend was due possibly to two factors: (1) the members of 
the organization demanded discussion of the everyday problems of their work which 
needed immediate solution. (2) members seldom had the same degree of interest in 
both the academic and practical side of the field. From time, to time, pleas for 
more research were made at the meetings, but very little entbon wna ever taken. 
The members wanted to discuss the variety of methods observable in their work, so 
that they might learn by doing. 

At this point, it might be well to ask ourselves what are the functions of 
the National Conference. First, it is probably the sreatest single unifying force 
in social work today, for it not only presents a forum for discussion of methods 
of social work, but also attempts to find the solution for many general problems 
facing society at a ziven time, It certainly helps to tie social workers to- 
tether and to compensate for the distance that separates them. In addition, 
there is a great interchanze of ideas and techniques which helps prevent provin- 
cialsim and encourages innovations and omprovements. 

Both professional social workers and laymen have an opportunity to share 
their experiences, to report accomplishments, to submit studies and research, 
to offer suggestions and discuss their common problems, As you know, membership 
is restricted; Both organizations and individuals may belong. 

In adaition to the general functions I have just mentioned the National 
Conference annually publishes its Proceedings, a collection of papers presented 
at its Annual ieeting. The Proceedings do not, however, include Associate and 


special group papers. A Bulletin is also published quarterly by the Conferenceg 


ans—of theissues—is—a—directory of members. 


[he governing board of the National Conference of Social Work is the 


Executive Committee, Other standing committees are those on Nomination, Program, 


Time and Place, and Resolutions. 


As the organization zrew, its Subject matter became too unwieldy to discuss 
and publish under the headings adopted durin= the first years. To meet this need, 
vhe programs from 1954 to 1946 were planned in five sections, but this condensa- 


tion proved too confining and was too time consuming in committee work. In 1946, 


then, twelve sections for program planning were set up; Social Case Work, Child 


Care, Delinquency, the Aged, Social Group Work, Community Organization and Planning, 
Public Welfare, Health, ldent,1 Health, Industrial and Economic Problems, ldethods of 
Social Action, and Administration. Each section has a chairman and his committee 
to secure speakers, organize material, and select topics. From 1$15 to the present, 
there has been an enormous increase in the number of papers dealing with the dis- 


cussion of social case work, and more recently, social sroup work. 


Just as the National Conference of Social Work had a parent organization, it 
has become a parent to two independent organizations, the International Conference 
of Social Work and the State Conferences of Social Work. In 1923 Dr. Rene.Sand, 
secretary general of the Leasue of Red Cross Societies, attending the fiftieth 
anniversary meeting of the National Conference, suggested that a similar inter- 
national organization be set up. The first meeting of this International Conference 

of Social Work was held in Paris in 1928, with subsequent meetings at Frankfort- 
on-the-Main, Germany in 1932 and at London in 1936. The fourth International Con- 
ference which was to have been held in Brussels in 1940 was finally held at Atlantic 
Jity in 1948 in conjunction with the National Conference of Social ‘ork. 

The first State Conference of Social Work was called in Wisconsin in 1881. At 
the present time there are 46 State Conferences; Montana and New Mexico are the 
only states not represented. These State Conferences differ from the National Con- 
ference in that they do not confine themselves to the forum function only, but 
usually promote, endorse, or initiate social législation in their states. They also 
hold an annual meeting and very often sponsor a one day regional meeting. Some of 
them also sponsor study courses or institutes, an innovation developed by the Ohio 


Conference in the 1920's. Many of them organize local chapters, most of them 


ty 


‘ 


publish a bulletin, and California, mainteins a bureau for the registration and 


certification of social workers. Miscellaneous activities include research and 
study committees and counseling service to aid in community planning and community 
financing for social services. 

A third organization, the Association of State Conference Secretaries, exists 
to promote the exchanze of ideas and material between State Conferences. is 
an informal organizaion only, and receives executive and secretarial services 
from the National Conference. Its activities include the publication of a bulletin, 
the exchange of printed material, a regional conference of executive secretaries, 
presidents, and program chairmen, and an annual meeting held at the time and place 


of the Annual ileeting of the National Conference. 


